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SURREY PROVINCIALISMS. 
With reference to the subjec ] 
ich attention w: | “N 
279 and 34) 
of words still 
few of which will be 
ictionary, but all of which I 
d in conversation by the « 
now almost l 


confined 
m the nearness to Loni 


h use 


} 
have my 
try peopl de 


per 


old 


to the 
lon and ineré 
of travel, will ere long become 
reason they 


bord :-— 


obsolete. 


placed on 


seem worthy of being 


Adle, weak, shaky ; 88 
p become loose 
Arbitrary, pronounce ed “arbitry”’; used of persons who 
very independent, impatient of restraint, wi Iful. 
we ; a large well-fatted animal is a “‘ brave’ 
Broken; in the sense of becoming disused, 
#, Sword, if uncommon, is said to be a 


nid of a fence the Pp ules of which 


” beast. 
obsolete 


“ broken ”’ 
Brumy; said of a tree which is rough and has short 


Burster, pronounced “ buster 
Carry off water. In 
mmey, in Latin, 30th April, 1641, I find “Cursus aque 
fice vocat ‘ & burstow,’ ” &e. 
ays, catering, to cross diagonally. So in Halli- 


a drain under a road 
a Court Roll of the Manor of | 


Cluddy, wet, sticky, of ground. 
so “ cluddy.” 
Crazy, tumble-down, dilapidated, especially of windows 
that let in the wind. So Halliwell 
Dishabill, untidy, in confusion ; 
inmates, and synonymous with 
“muddle.” Halliwell gives 
déshabillé ; used in Kent. 
Doaty, worm-eaten, beginning to decay, 
post, or So Halliwell. 
Favour, to resemble in countenance. So Halliwell. 
Fluey. of a weak, delicate, cons stit ution. Halliwell 
gives “‘ fluish,”’ a north-country word, in the same sense. 
Flummoxed, scared, bewildered. So Halliwell 
Gratten, a stubble; used universally of barley, oats 
(“wuts”), and peas, less commonly of wheat. Partridges 
at feed on the stubbles are said to be “ grattening 
Halliwell gives it as a south-country word. 
ITave one’s eye on; i. ¢., to approve of. 
i or H le in; to cover in a building, the regular 
term. (See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xii. 17.) So Halliwell. 
pronounced huver; said of the wind when it 
also used in th f light or oj pen. 
for breath, mak 
» discomfort or disag 
l, it interrupts me 


og, or 


Land is said to work 


used of a cottage or its 
being all in a “‘ muck” or 
it as “‘dishbille,” from 
of a beam, 
tree. 





> Tain ; sense 0 
ea cno 
e “If : 
jj ‘to interfe 
is of a « any other animal. 
a short hammer used for chippi 
Marshall, his Gloss of 
es the verb “to kibble,’ 


and dr 
Midland 
griud 


g 8- 
in the 
giv to crush or 
tly. 
‘universal for gleaning. 
t,” I would 
Poyntz to his brother John, 25th 
n MSS. Galba Bx), occurs ‘A poor 
rar all days of his rather 


not. Ina 


rather 
re 
life 


live a begg 


Conf. “ The y 





a very lippy man. 
8. xxii. 7 
‘lew”; in th 
S. xii. 203 
ge ruts ; the 
dung or c 
get twisted or entangled ; said « 
and impedes the machine, “ it muzzle 
, pronounced “ ornary ”; said of persons who 
and of crops when they are indifferent. 
, every now and then, at long intervals. 
dainty, of a delicate appetite. 
always used for pig-s 
uneven ; corn that is patchy is said to be plat 
So Halliwell 
Pretty, nicely ; 
lle ahout 


e shelter, out of the 
s pronounced hard. 
ym post 


f mowing grass 


110 18 wet 


unwell, 


j 
re 


lta 
tt a child begins to talk or walk “ pretty.” 
, to walk about slowly, as a man after an 


Sag, pronounced “ 
1 that bends, 
a scratch. 


eg”; of a wall that bulges, or a 


Given by Halliwell “‘Scram- 
almost synonymous with preceding, but less 


, finely sifted gravel, properly screenings. 
Sensible to make, to make a person understand. 
Shuckish, showery, unsettled; of weather. So Halli- 
well, 
Sob, to soak out, as water out of a bank. 
Sproddy; of a tree that is stag-headed, and covers a 
good deat of ground. 


Sprouk, a projecting stump or limb of a tree. Halli- 





well gives “ sproug ” in this sense. 
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Swage; used of water which leaks out or bubbles up. 

Swimy-headed, giddy. So Halliwell. 

Terrify, to annoy or importunate. A bad cough is 
said to be very terrifying. A person who asks fora thing 
over and over again is said to keep on terrifying. 

Troubled, haunted, inhabited by ghosts. 

Unbekant, illegitimate, of unknown parentage. 

Upstanding, tall or high, well developed, of man or 
animal. A horse seventeen hands high would be described 
as a “grit upstanding os.” 

The phrase “as the saying is” is commonly 
added at the end of a sentence without any mean- 
ing. Posts, frosts, and such like plurals, are always 
dissyllables, post-es, frost-es. Mrs, is pronounced 
Miss ; gate, geeat ; and dame is still the title of an 
old woman. Such are a few Surrey words jotted 
down from time to time; most of them, possibly all, 
may be current in Kent and Sussex; at any rate, 
they are forcible and expressive; and if they are 
doomed to extinction, they will be missed from our 
local vocabulary. 

GRANVILLE LEvEsON GOWER. 

Titsey Place, Godstone. 





LUCRETIAN NOTELETS. 
(Concluded from page 3 42.) 
“Quippe etenim ventus suptili corpore tenvis 
Trudit agens magnam magno molimine navem 
Et manus una regit quantovis impete euntem 
Atque gubernaclum contorquet quolibet unum.” 
Luer. iv. 901. 
Cf. St. James, Epist. iii. 4: “ Behold also the 
ships, which though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are they turned about 
with a very small helm whithersoever the governor 
listeth.” 
“ Exposuitque bonum summum quo tendimus omnes 
Quid foret, atque viam monstravit, tramite parvo 
Qua possemus ad id recto contendere cursu.” 
Lucr. vi. 26. 
Cf. Matthew vii. 14: “Strait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way which leadeth unto life.” 
** Intellegit ibi vitium vas efficere ipsum 
Omniaque illius vitio corrumpier intus 
Que conlata foris et commoda cumque venirent.” 
wer. vi. 17, 
On this passage Munro remarks : 
ns Conlata foris and commoda are opposed to illius vitio 
corrumpier intus ; they come from without and they are, 
too in themselves good and salutary; therefore it is the 
vas ipsum alone that isin fault, and not the things which 
come into it: thus the heart of man is to blame, not what 
nature gives to it.” 
With this compare Matthew xv. 11: “ Not that 
which goeth into the mouth defileth a man, but 
that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth 
& man.” 
“ Principio maria ac terras caelumque tuere ; 
Quorum naturam triplicem, eee 
Cran ee tria talia texta, 
Una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
Sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.” 
99° 


wucr. V. va 





The description of what he here predicts the poet 
amplifies (but puts it hypothetically) in a fing 
passage at the close of his first book :— 
“ Ne volucri ritu flammarum moenia mundi 
Diffugiant subito magnum per inane soluta 
Et ne cetera consimili ratione sequantur 
Neve ruant caeli penetralia templa superne 
Terraque se pedibus raptim subducat et omnis 
Inter permixtas rerum caelique ruinas 
Corpora solventes abeat per inane profundum, 
Temporis ut puncto nil extet reliquiarum 
Desertum praeter spatium et primordia caeca.” 
At v. 366, he again gives intimation of this fate 
which he thinks likely to overtake the existing 
summa rerum; and at ii. 1148 he writes :— " 
*“ Sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi 
Expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas.” 
It may be confidently asserted that for the sublime 
in idea and expression these verses of Lucretins 
cannot be surpassed. But quite as confidently 
will it be maintained that the like high standard 
is reached in the following lines, which are forcibly 
recalled by the passages just cited :— : 
“These . . as I foretold you, 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” — Tempest, Act iv. 
“, . . anguimanus elephantos, India quorum 
Milibus e multis vallo munitur eburno, 
Ut penitus nequeat penetrari.”—ii. 537. 
On these lines Prof. Munro remarks, “I know no 
other mention of this fable.” Is it necessary to 
suppose, I ask with all deference, that any fable 
whatever is alluded to? Are not the words “ vallo 
munitur eburno” plainly metaphorical, and as 
naturally used to express the great power for 
defence which India possessed in her elephants, 
as the very similar phrase “the wooden walls of 
Old England,” in former days so constantly in om 
mouths, well and pointedly set forth the confiden¢ 
which we reposed in our ships! 





“ Nec te fallit item quid corporis auferat et quid 
Detrahat ex hominum nervis ac viribus ipsis 
Perpetuus sermo nigrai noctis ad umbram 
Aurorae perductus ab exoriente nitore, 
Praesertim si cum summost clamore profusus.” 

iv. 535. 
These lines convey a warning to which publ 
speakers generally, and more partic ularly those 
who form part of our collective wisdom at this time 
assembled, would do well to give heed. Pi spetwus 
sermo of course W ill pre miluee mu h the same effect, 
whether it be spun out from the rising splendour 
of morn to the overshadowing of murky night, or 
from the shades of evening till the day-dawning. 
The hint conveyed in the last line, “si cum sum 
most clamore profusus,” is of a thoroughly practica 
nature, and if attended to will save much needless 





expenditure of vital force. 


Then the poet philo- 
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sopher goes on to show how this summus clamor 
may be avoided :— 

“a Asperitas autem vocis fit ab asperitate 

Principiorum.” 

A salutary caution against the evils of bawling 
Radicalism on the one hand, and shrieking Tory- 
ism on the other, as well as a ready test to discern 
these right-hand extremes and left-hand defections ! 
Hoarseness is the inevitable result of undue bawling 
or shrieking. So, patriots and statesmen, preserve 
the golden mean both in voice and principles ! 
“Fst modus in rebus; in medio tutissim1! 

The shade of Lucretius will doubtless condone 
the small liberty taken with principiorum, in con- 
sideration of the useful lesson of which his lines 
are made the vehicle. 

“ Tilud in his rebus vitium vementer avessis 
Effugere,” &c.—iv. 823-857. 
In this passage Lucretius addresses himself with 
confident boldness, worthy of a better cause, to a 
direct denial of the validity of the powerful argu- 
ment from design in favour of an intelligent 
designer. This argument is perhaps most widely 
known amongst ourselves from Paley, who has 
fixed it in the popular understanding by the illus- 


tration he employs of the watch, or other piece of 


mechanism. This illustration, by the way (as Hal- 
lam points out), is as old as Cicero, than whom no one 
has stated it more clearly, or with greater force :— 

“Quod si in Scythiam,” he says, “aut in Britanniam 
sphaeram aliquis tulerit, hanc quam nuper familiaris 
noster effecit Posidonius, cuius singulae conversiones 
idem efficiunt in sole et in luna et in quinque stellis 
errantibus, quod efficitur in caelo singulis diebus et 
noctibus; quis in illa barbarie dubitet quin ea sphaera 
sit perfecta ratione? Hi autem dubitant de mundo, ex 
juo oriuntur et fiunt omnia, casune ipse sit effectus, aut 
necessitate aliqua, an ratione, an mente divina; et Archi- 
medem arbitrantur plus valuisse in imitandis sphaerae 
conversionibus quam naturam in efficiendis.”—De Nat. 
Deorum, ii, 35. 
For naturam in last clause read Deum, and no 
more sufficient answer will be required to all that 
Lucretius has to say on this head. I am sure that 
[do not misstate his argument by the following 
abstract of it: Before the eye, ear, tongue were 
formed, there could have been no seeing, hearing, 
speech; these and other organs came first, then 
their uses; THEREFORE the eye, ear, tongue, were 
not formed in order that seeing, hearing, and speech 
might come by their means. Was there ever a 
more ludicrous instance of non sequitur? Did 
therefore ever more deserve to be written argal ? 
In this, as in other places, the poet sets himself at 
variance with the common-sense of mankind, and 
in his own person supplies an illustration of what 
elsewhere he so well says of one whose theories he 
thows to be opposed to the evidence of the bodily 
senses :— 

“Nam contra sensus ab sensibus ipse repugnat 

Et labefactat eos unde omnia credita on 
i. 693. 





“ Et tamen implicitus quoque possis inque peditus 

Effugere infestum, nisi tute tibi obvius obstes.” 
Luer. iv. 1149. 
The unpleasantness from which the reader is 
here promised a possible escape, reference to the 
text will show to be his lady love. And infestum 
would appear to be used not in the abstract for 
mere mischief, danger, annoyance, but to have 
ungallant and contemptuous application to the fair 
one herself. In this way Virgil uses the neuter 





“Varium et mutabile semper 
Femina.” 


Numerous parallels and illustrations from Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Cicero, and from Milton, Gray, 
Shelley, Newton, and Locke, will be found in the 
very interesting notes of Prof. Munro. 


Glasgow. 
SIR ROBERT WILSON’S “ NOTE-BOOK.” 


> 


“The King of Portugal, in the year 1823, said he hated 
blood, but he could himself put two bullets into the heart 
of General Silveira for having caused the Civil War. 
Fourteen days afterwards Silveira was created a Marquess, 
and was proclaimed ‘the Restorer of the Throne and the 
Preserver of his Country.’” 

“The Lisbon Gazette, 1823, gave an account of the 
King of Portugal's entrence into Lisbon after destroying 
the Constitution at Villa Franca. At the bottom of the 
page or leaf it was stated that ‘His Majesty was drawn 
by General and Field Officers.’ At the top of the next 
page was a notice ‘for the Sale of the Beasts who had 
been employed in bringing back His Majesty into his 
Capital.’” 

“General Alava told me that the King of Spain, when 
the proposed Proclamation of the 30th of September at 
Cadiz was read to him, with his own pen struck out the 
words ‘pouvoir absolu,’ observing that ‘the proclama- 
tion with a phrase rejecting it would not be credited as 
his own act; but that the acknowledgment of the debt 
and a general complete amnesty were objects nearest and 
dearest to his heart ! !’” 


“The King, on the same occasion, asked what was 
meant by the term ‘ Liberté individuelle.’ On being told 
that it meant that ‘no person could be arrested without 
previous compliance with all the forms of law,’ he ob- 
served, ‘ Thus explained, I have no objection to promise 
“”” 

‘The Minister, Gandiola, told me that he had seen the 
order, signed ‘ Ferdinand,’ and in the King’s own hand- 
writing, authorizing the Judges to put him—Gandiola 
to the torture, the Sulta de Truche, in which torture he 
remained 48 hours 9 min*, but a great part of the time 
insensible.” 


“The King asked the Municipality of Cadiz, who had 
made many sacrifices to procure him luxuries during the 
siege, of which sacrifices he did not stand in need, as 
Ouvrand, through the instrumentality of the British 
Consul, put a large sum at his disposal, which sum he 
employed in corrupting the garrison, &c., whether he 
could do anything, on his resumption of absolute power, 
agreeable to them. They begged His Majesty not to 
allow the troops who had been concerned in the massacre 
of the 10th of May to enter the City. The King pledged 
his word that he would not; and yet no sooner did he 
reach the opposite shore than he directed the Regiment 
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of La L——, the very first and most implicated in that 
horrible outrage, to enter Cadiz, and form part of its 
garrison. General Bourmont, the French Commander, 
ordered it to be re-embarked and sent across the Bay. A 
bright deed in the page of the blackest biography ! 

“ When Cadiz submitted there were only 25 Dollarsin the 
Treasury, 400 in the Artillery Chest after the sale of seve- 
ral hundred brass Ordnance, and none in the Army Chest. 

“My son Bosville offered to command and take into 
the French fleet moored at the entrance of the Bay a 
Fire Ship, but there was not money to purchase the com- 
bustibles. I was myself obliged to buy, out of my own 
pocket, the wood to heat the furnaces for red-hot shot. 


When the City was being bombarded, in a Battalion 
of 600 men, I had only 110 muskets that could be loaded, 
40 men with great coats, and 80 with shoes; not a Sand- 


bag; no Chevaux de Frise or P alisade for the whole 
Cortidura Lines, or the Corps de Plac« 

“After the dissolution of the Cortes aby Ferdinand in 
the year 1824, when the Judges reported that there was 
no ground for prosecuting an arrested Liberal arreste l 
by the King’s Warrant—the King alws ays replied, ‘Then 
keep him a prisoner till you can find cause to hang him.’ ” 

**Some time after the Spanish revolution had broken 
out, I asked a great Tory Lord whom I met, ‘What 
news!’ ‘ Very bad—On commence faire des révolutions 
sans verser du sang,’ was his reply.” 

r’s, an 
y & pas moyens 


“After a dinner at Prince Paul of Wirtemberg 
Ultra asked, on my retiring, ‘ FE st-ce qu il n’y 
de faire pendre ce Général 1a ?’’ 

“ Talleyrand told Madame Hamlin that he had urged 
strenuously the adoption of the Regency when the Coun- 
cil of Ministers was being held prior to the C apitulation of 
Paris, and had implored Marie Louise to remain in Paris 
with her son, but that she refused, saying, * I have always 
been hated by my Fathe r, and detested by my Step-mother, 
for a marriage which gave me precedence. I will. there- 
fore, obey the instructions of my Hi isband, and not ex- 
pes myself and my child to be made prisoners. ’ ” 

“ Lafitte, speaking to me of Lafayette, said, ‘I regard 
him asa man of the antient world—a walking monument 
in search of a pedestal, which must be either a Presi- 
dent’s / a scaffold.’” 

“ Madame Lieven told Lord Grey that the King, speak- 
ing with her on the subject of Lord Londonderry’s death, 
stated that the following conversation had passed between 








‘auteuil or 









him—the King—and Lord L. some days previously, and 
after Lord L. had quietly communicated to the King 
the instructions given for his conduct at the Congress 


Lord L.—‘ Sir, do you know the news ?’ 
- _ — No.’ 
**Lord L.—‘I shall be arrested as soon as I leave the 
Palace. All the world is conspiring against me. Lord 


Liverpool, and even you, Sir, are Conspirators !’ at the 
same time raising his fist and shaking it at the King. 

“ K.—‘ Do you know, Sir ! whom you are addressing 
in whose presence you are standing?’ 

‘ Lord. L., confused, burst into tears, begged pardon, 
onl entreated that no mention might be m: ade to Lord 
Liverpo ol of what had passed; but ejaculated frequently 
that ‘the warrant was out against him,’ and that ‘he 
could never show his face again to Lady Castlereagh,’— 
meaning Lady Londonderry. 

“Tt is remarkable that Lady Londonderry never ex- 
pressed the least regret for his fate, and with difficulty 
could be persuaded by Lord Ellenborough not to attend 
Almack’s the following Spring as one of the Lady 
Patronesses.” 


) 


Hersert RANDOLPH. 


Sidmouth. 








A POEM BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED, 

The first collected edition published in Eng) 
of The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Pre 
appeared in two volumes, 8vo., in the year 1864, 
under the editorship of the Rev. Derwent © oleridge 
3efore then, however, a collection, in MAny ways 
imperfect, had been more than once issued in the 
United States of America. Copies of these Ame. 
7 editions are rare in this country. Last week 
I had an opportunity of examining the one of 1853, 
and, while I found many favourites missing, I came 
upon an exceedingly curious and clever poem, which 
the English editor has omitted, I presume, on the 
ground that it is not really by the writer to whom 
it has been attributed. If not by Praed, the write 
has certainly caught his tricks of style in & mar. 
vellous manner. Whoever was the author, 
well worth reprinting in “ N. & Q.” now that lay pse 
of time has made its sprightly pe rsonalities harm- 


less. 


land 





“Verses on seeing the Speaker asleep in his chair jn 
one of the Debates of the first Reformed Parliament. 
“ Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ‘tis surely fair 
If you mayn’t in your bed, that you should in your chair, 
Louder and longer now they grow 
Tory and Radical, Aye and No; 
Talking by night and talking by day 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may |! 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker; slumber lies 
Light and brief on a Speaker’s eyes. 
Fielden and Finn, in a minute or two, 
Some disorderly thing will do 
Riot will chase repose away 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while 


, 





you may! 


Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sweet to men 

Is the sleep that cometh but now and then; 

Sweet to the weary, sweet to the ill, 

Sweet to the children that work in the mill. 

You have more need of repose than they— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, Harvey will soon 

Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 

Hume will no doubt be taking the sense 

Of the house on a question of sixteen pence 

Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray— 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may ! ° 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, and dream of the time 

When loyalty was not quite a crime ; 

When Grant was a pupil in Canning’s school, 

And Palmerston fancied Wood a fool. 

Lord, how principles pass away— ‘i 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may !”—P. 247. 

Ayoy. 

NaMEs OF THE ComBATANTS AT Pertu IN 1396. 
—It appears to be now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged, that the fight on the Inches at Perth in 
1396 took its origin from the endeavour of Govern- 
ment to punish those who had taken part in the 
slaughter of Ogilvie, the Sheriff of Angus, and 
especially among them, two allied septs, which were 
always fighting with each other. The five earliest 
writers are agreed that the fight was between two 
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rentele, one of them Clan Quhewil, and the other 
dan whose leader was named Scha, a name iden- 
tical with Sheach. 

It has always been a matter of surprise that, 
whereas in the official list of those taking part in 
the slanghter the name of Clan Quhewil appears, 
there seems to be no mention of the opposing race. 

The words of the Act of 1392 are, “ Slurach, tum 
tum omnes Clan Quhewil.” This has 
“ Slurach and his brothers 
if they were all the 


fratres ejus, 
generally been rende red, 
and all Clan Quhewil,” as 
body of men. But there is obv iously another way 
of i nt rpre ting the words. Slurach and his brothers 
may be taken for one set of people, and all Clan 
Quhew 7; for another. 


It is, I believe, 


same 


certain that there is no such 
Caltie name as Slurach, and it is presumed that it 
is a scribe’s mistake for Sheach. Granting this, we 
should have the name of Sheach (that of the leader 


of the opposite tribe) and his brothers included in 


the list, like Clan Quhewil, and the two names 
occurring next to each: other, just as we should | 
expect in the case of two parentele, or closely allied 


The official list is thus found to confirm the 
signed by early historians to the com- 


races. 


names 





a 
batants. 

If there were once complete agreement on the 
part of critics respecting the names, at that day, of 








the contending parties, there might be then some 
chance of determining what tribes in later times 
were their r representative s. Towards the first object | 


a few words. 


I venture to contribute < 

It seems to be now universally admitted that 
one of the parties at the Inches was Clan Quhewil. | 
The ideathat they werethe Clan Chattan, o = nq 1 


hattanis, as he calls them, arose, 130 years af r the 
fight, from Bellenden adopting a misprint the 
original edition of Boece, which spoke of Clan 


The other race has by 
Hay, Kay. Yhaonly 


Quhete, instead of Quhele. 
early writers been called Yha, 


xeurs in Wynton’s poetry, where the y is used to | ment 


make the word the dissyllabie, ¢ uphon ve causa ; 
and Kay are evidently mistakes of transcribers 
Coming back to the original Ha, I imagine that 
there can be little doubt that Ha is the same as 
Sha, just as Hapfell is sometimes used for Shapfell. 

If it were once admitted that the two races were 
Clan Sha or Ha. and Clan Quhewil, there would be 
some foundation to rest on, in making a further 
examination of the question. 

As it is, it seems to me highly probable, th: it the 
adoption in a non-critical age of Bellenden’s mis- 
translation has led to the manufacture of much 
Highland tradition to account for the presence of 
Clan Chattan at the Inches. 

Jous Macrnerson, M.D. 
_Iwrortance or A Capita Letrer.—In 
Young’s Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, 1834, 
Vol, i, 56, we read— 





Hay | 








** And am I fond of life 
Who scarce can think it possible I live? 
Alive by miracle, or, what is next, 
Alive by mead !” 





Of course, the poet - 10t 
has been kept alive by drinking , honey 
and water, but by the profe ssional services of th« 
rated physician, Dr. Richard Mead, who died 
in 1754. To this I may ludicrous misprint, 
¢ the importance of what the printers call 


1867, the Richt Hon. 


mean to say that he 
mead, 4. ¢ 


- 
celed 


add a 


tobert Lowe, addressing the members of the 

nit gh Philosophical Institution on Education, 

quoted L pass from the D» ul, beginning— 
“Since man from beast by words is known.” 


In one of the Edinburgh newspapers this line wa 


ince man from beastly words is known.” 
+ 


ERRORS OF THE PREss. 


How infinitely divert 
“ Printer’s 


ing book might be written on 

blunders The other day I read with horror, in 
an article printed from an MS. of which I had not 
seen the — that Dr. Livingstone had worn 

cap with a “famished” gold-lace band. -I had 
written “turnished.” Could the good Doctor’ 
occasional privations from lack of provand have 
| suggested the epithet “famished” to the typo 


: 


| 


| 





Altow I have long since arrived at the con- 
clusion that there are more “ devils ” ina printing 
office than are dreamt of in our philosophy—the 
| Blunder-fiends, to wit, ever busy in peppering the 
‘forms ” with errors which defy the minutest 
of reader, author, sub-editor, and editor. 
G. A. SALA. 


‘ther, 


revision 
Brompton. 


On tHE PosstsLeE Source or One or Mr 
Rozert Montcomery’s Courtets.—Probatly all 
your 1 quainted with the severe treat- 
Robert Montgomery’s Poems re- 
Lord Macaulay, and, 


following couplet:- 


wiers are 

which Mr. 
hands of 
m on the 


inte? 


+ + 


ceived ut the 
alia, the critic! 
“The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 

The essayist seems to see here “ every mark of 
originality,” but, on turning lately over Young's 
Ni ‘ght Thoughts, I came upon a passage which, not 
unlikely, gave Montgomery his idea: 

“7 here flow redund: unt, like Meander flow 
3ack to thy fount.’ 

Young’s Night Thoughts seems, for the most part, 
dreary sentimentality. It is true there are 
sionally some fair lines, but these are, “ like angels’ 


le f 





occa 


visits, few and far between.” Such are the much 
quot ted— 

«‘ Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
and 


“ When such friends part, 
’Tis the survivor dies.” 
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Walter Scott in one of his novels): 
“ The bell strikes One. We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to give it thena tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours.” 
There is also merit in the following:— 
* All men think all men mortal! but themselves.” 
** A man of pleasure is a man of pains.” 
“ To feel is to be fir'd; 
And to believe, Lorenzo, is to feel.” 

But these few exhaust the 
elegant extracts worthy to be culled from this once 
favourite poet. It is curious, if Montgomery did 
not have Young in mind, that both poets should 
have thus meandered in their poetic flights. 

Erato HItts. 


passages secm to 


A New Opssect or TAXATION SUGGESTED IN 
1804,.—The writer says that his views might have 
appeared more properly in the Farmers’ Magazine. 
If it were only for the purpose of showing to us 
of the present day the ideas of some warm friend 
of agriculture at the beginning of the century, 
perhaps you may find room to “ make a note of” 
them. He says :— 

‘I beg leave to suggest a tax which will be productive, 
even if it bring nothing in to Government; or perhaps I 
might even say, the less it brings in the more easily pro- 
ductive it will be. I propose that a very heavy tax be 
laid on every plough which is drawn by more horses than 
two, and on every man or boy merely to drive a plough. 
Now I have mentioned the tax, it will easily appear how 
beneficial and actually productive it will be, if it put a 
stop to that waste of corn which the employment of 
more horses than two must occasion.” And “ With 
respect to the driver of the plough, it will enrich the 
revenue, or turn to useful labour those who now are idle, 
if not injurious, members of society.’ 

Sera Walt. 

Gop’s Cuurcn anp THE Devit’s CuaPpEL.— 
The idea about them, which De Foe has more than 
once expressed in prose and verse, is found, as has 
been shown, in Robert Burton. It occurs, how- 
ever, ina book which was printed when Burton 
was only five years old : 

“But more is the pitie, where god hath his church, 
there y® devil hath his Chappell.” — The Jesuites Banner 


F. H. 


(1581), by Meredith Hanmer, sig. B. 1 v. 
Marlesford. 


“VALET” as A Vers.—During the progress of 
the trial of Orton, alias Tichborne, the above word 
was pressed in to take position in our dictionaries 
as a verb. 

In the examination of Dr. Lipscombe (Report of 
Tichborne Trial, Manchester, 1871, p. 121) we 
find :—“TI asked him if he had valetted Roger 
Tichborne and had seen him stripped.” The same 
word, I believe, occurs in one or two other places 
in the examinations during the trial. 


Noticeable also are the lines (alluded to by Sir 











Although apparently a useful word, as defining 
the duties of a body servant, it is not recognized 
by Webster, or, in the French language, by Spiers 
ulthough the verb valeter is, signifying to fawy 

. oO - ’ 
cringe, dance attendance, &c.; also valetgge (foot. 
man’s attendance, for which we have no equivalent 
in English, unless the word flunkeyage). We cay 
hardly coin a verb from our familiar words, foot. 
man, butler, cook, &c. He “footmanned, butlerred, 
cooked,” &c., appear awkward, while he “ valetted” 
appears made “ad unguem.” Is to valet, therefore 
for the future, a recognized verb? H. H. 

Lavender Hill. 

Inscription.—The following inscription, copied 
by me last August from a marble tablet placed 
against one of the pillars in the south aisle of the 
desecrated church of 8. Willibrord, at Wesel, may, 
perhaps, interest some of your readers :— 

ANNO D. MDLY. XIT OCTOB. 
in hoc ecclesiae Veseliensis propylaeo 
natvs est ideoque appellatvs 
Peregrinvs Bertie 
baro Willovghby de Eresby in regno Angliae 
domini Ricardi Bertie et Catharinae dvcissae Svffolciae 
filivs 
qui conivgali inter se et pia erga Devm fide insignes 
ob professionem religionis a Papismo repvrgatae 
sponte ex Anglia profvgervnt Maria regnante 
A’ D. MDLIIL. 
idem Peregrinvs Bertie 
postea regnante Elizabetha 
A.D. MDLXXXVIII. 
copiarvm Anglicarvm in foederato Belgio 
Sub felicissimis illivs reginae avspiciis militantivm 
instavravit Carolvs Bertie 
Montacvti comitis de Lindsey filivs et 
serenissimi d Caroli secvndi Magnae Britanniae regis 
ad plerosqve Sac. Rom. Imperii electores 
aliosqve Germaniae principes 
ablegatos extraordinarios 
A° D MDCLXXX. 
Above this is a shield of arms surmounted bya 
coronet. W. H. James WEALE. 
Bruges. 


Discursep Names.—There is no more extnm- 
ordinary instance of pedantic alteration than occurs 
in Rapin’s Histoire d Angleterre, where the famous 
Scotch martyr is called Sephocard. The author 
drew his information from Buchanan’s History of 
Scotland, who Latinized or Greecized all the native 
names. He calls the martyr “ Sophocardius,” which 
Rapin further changed to “Sephocard.” The real 
name was Wishart —Guiscard. But Buchanan 
chose to understand it as Wiseheart. S. T. P. 


“Warersuep.”—In The Lost Beauties of the 
English Language, this word is said to have meant 
“the pent and flow of the water from the higher 
to the lower lands.” In the United States, the 
word is in use with a different meaning, namely, 
the height from which water flows. In Crawford 
County, Pennsylvania, is a house so situated that 
the rain which falls upon the northern part of the 
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roof runs to Lake Erie and reaches the ocean 
through the Gulf of Lawrence, while that which 
alls upon the southern slope of the roof runs 
through the Alleghany, ( Jhio, and Mississippi rivers, 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This house Is said to 
dand upon the watershed. UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Queries. 

e must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Gorrae.—Can you inform me who the author 
of the following translation of “ Mignon’s Song” 
in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister is? I copied it into 
ascrap-book about nine years ago, and till last 
week was under the impression that I had taken 
it from Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
I was, therefore, much astonished to find in the 
“People’s Edition” of Carlyle a different, and also, 
inmy opinion, a much inferior and less poetical 
translation of that beautiful poem. At first I was 
inclined to doubt the genuineness of the translation 
given in the “ People’s Edition,” but on comparing it 
with the edition published some years ago (1858, I 
think) I find, with the trivial exceptions noted,— 
Stanza I. 1. 1, “citron trees bloom,” instead of 
“lemon trees do bloom” ; 1. 7, “O my true loved 
one, thou with me must go,” instead of “O my 
belov'd one, I with thee would go”; Stanza II. 1. 3, 
“and look each one,” instead of “and look me on” ; 
1. 7,“thou with me must go,” instead of “I with 
thee would go”; Stanza III. 1. 1, “the hill, the 
bridge,” instead of “the mountain bridge” (there 
isa difference, I think, also in the last line of the 
third stanza, but I have omitted tonote it),—the two 
translations are the same. 

Ihave also seen the translation of Kennst du 
das land? in Bohn’s edition, and that by Mrs. 
Hemans; and of the five which have come under 
my observation, I have no hesitation in awarding 
the palm to the one I now copy :— 

“ Mienon’s Sona. 
Know’st thou the land where the lemon trees bloom, 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s gloom, 
Where a breeze ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and rose ? 
Know’st thou it? 
Thither, O thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 


Know'st thou the house with its turreted walls, 
Where the chambers are glancing and vast are the halls, 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
Asif thinking why thus did they use thee, poor child ? 
Know'’st thou it? 
i Thither, O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 


Know’st thou the mountain, its cloud covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o’er the wild torrents march, 












In the clefts of it dragons lie coiled with their brood, 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood? 
Know’st thou it ? 
Thither, O thither, 
Our way leadeth. Father! O come, let us go.” 

I am not very sure whether “clefts” or “depths” 
is the right word in the third line of the last stanza. 
“ Clefts” commends itself to me as the more suit- 
able. J.H 


BatmForp (WILLIAM).— Wanted, any particu- 
lars concerning the apparently unknown author 
and “ sweet Singer” of the following exceedingly 
good book of its homely kind :— 

“ The Seaman’s Spiritual Companion ; or, Navigation 
Spirituallized. Being a New Compass for Seamen. Con- 
sisting of thirty-two points, directing every Christian 
how to stear the course of his life, through all Storms 
and Tempests: fit to be read and seriously perused by all 
such as desire their eternal welfare. Published for a 
general good, but more especially for those that are 
exposed to the danger of the seas. By William Balm- 
ford. A Well-wisher to Seamen’s Eternal Welfare ; and 
recommended to the Christian Reader by J. F. To 
which is prefixt a Preface by Benj. Keach, the Author 
of War with the Devil. London, 1678 [{12°].” 

From Keach’s recommendation, the author was 
probably a Baptist. I shall be grateful for any 
references to any information about Balmford. 

A. B. Grosarr. 

Blackburn. 


“UnaccusTtoMeD AS I am TO Pustic SPEAK- 
mna.”—I have heard it said that a Greek orator 
once began his speech with a phrase that is the 
exact equivalent of this, which one has so often 
heard. I have taken no little trouble to verify 
this statement, but have failed hitherto. 


K. P. D. E. 


Fietp TELEGRAPHY.—I want a work on the 
subject of Telegraphy, as applied to field operations. 
A READER. 


Pryton,or Doppinetox.—Can any one identify 
for me —— Brent, Esq., of Worcestershire, who is 
said in the Baronetages to have married Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Peyton, about 1640? 

TEWARS. 


“ ANTHITHESE DE L’ORAISON DoMINICALE.”— 
Where is it from? I have a copy beginning 
“Monstre vipére qui es en terre,” printed upon 
one side of a sheet of paper, date, I should say, 
about 1560-70. C. Eittior Browne. 


Preraces To Booxs.—When were these first 
introduced ? W. B.N. 


“‘CeRTAINE Grievances; or, the Errours of the 
Service-Booke plainely layd open, &c. By Lewes Hughes, 
Minister of God’s Word. Printed in the Yeare 1641.” 

There is in my possession a small 4to., 42 pp., 
thus entitled. Place of publication not given. 
This work is not mentioned by Lowndes. From 
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a statement on one of its pages, the author, in the 
times of Bishop Bancroft, was a London clergyman, 
and Great St. Helen’s was his living. 

Was he the Rev. Lewis Hughes who was the 
first clergyman in Bermudas Island, about 1615, 
and used the Liturgy of the Isle of Jersey, instead 
of the Book of Common Prayer ? 

Epwarp D. NEIL. 

Macalester College, Minnesota, U.S. A. 


Masor Carryes, crrca 1770.—Can any one in- 
form me what relation Major Cairnes of the 36th 
regiment (afterwards General) was to the Baronet, 
Sir Alexander Cairnes, of Monaghan, Ireland, who 
died in 1732? Also, if there are any of the name 
who would be likely to possess any family papers ? 


Major Cairnes died about a century ago. 
J. W. DANIELL. 

Theydon Grove, Epping. 

Tuoman.—The poet Heine, in his poem Der 
Priel ler Firdusi, speaks of Firdusi be ng re warded | 
with silver thomans. What the value of this | 
Persian coia ? A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 

Nosie’s “Hovse or Cromwetu.”—In my 
“lition (an early one) of this work, which unfor- 





(An-, OFER)GART.—Can any reader give som, 
more information on these Old English words thay 
is afforded by Stratmann’s Dictionary, pp, 373 
and 584? (Add angard, Destruction of Troy, 
9745.) Sr. 


Woveu (ryming with enough, or plough ?)—J; 
this word, which, up to the fifteenth century, was 
in almost general use, and in modern English has 
been supplanted by wrong, still to be found in any 
of our provincial dialects ? Sr. 


“FEVERED FLESH OF BUFFALOES.”—Will Mp 
Sata kindly give me further details as to his 
quotation with respect to Count Cenci, or refer me 
to a work where I can find them for myself? 

J. Borraso. 

London Institution. 


NuMISMATIC.—Some years ago I purchased the 


following, apparently contemporary, silver coin \ 
Richard IIL., and should wish to know if am 
correspondent has met with a similar one. Is ita 


pattern piece 

Obverse, reverse, and legend the same as the 
London groat of Richard III.; no mint mark: 
weight, about 87 grains ; size, 9} of the scale of 


Mionnet. W. 



































tunately lacks the title-page containing the date of 
publication, Sir Francis Barrington, son 
Thomas Barrington, by his wife Winifred Pole, i 
made to marry Joan Cromwell, aunt to the Pro- 
tector. Of their issue,—Elizabeth Barrington is 
given two husbands, first, Sir James Altham, and. 
secondly, Sir William Masham; whilst her sister 
Winifred is made to marry Sir William Mewes or 
Meux—this in pages 40 to45 ; but at page 53, under 
head of the Masham family, Sir Altham’s 
widow is called with uncertainty elt he r Elizabeth or 
Winifred, and a foot-note states Lady Masham is 
called in the Baronetage Elizabeth, but in the 
Peerage Winifred. I, for one, should be glad if 
any of your correspondents would kindly settle this 
point. NOVAVILLA. 


of Sir 


James 


Leypen University.—Is there any list pub- 


and if so, where can I find it ? OrrTo. 
Barony or Va.ornes.—Robert Lord Fitz- 
Walter, by Gunnora his wife, daughter and heir 
of Robert (or, according to Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Roger) de Valoines, had two daughters and co-heirs, 
of whom Christian had two husbands, William de 
Mandevil, Earl of Essex, and Raymond de Burgo 
(whom, in a grant to Burham Priory, she styles 
her late husband, implying that he was the first), 
but left no issue by either; and Gundred, who had 
three daughters, married respectively to — de 
Maule, Henry de Balliol, and David Cumyn. Who 


Gundred ? G,. A. C. 


lished of the students at Leyden from 1700 to 1800; } 


was the father of these ladies and husband of 


RicHARD BLECHYNDEN AND SAMUEL Buecnyy- 
DEN.—Information respecting the family and de- 
scendants of the former, who was Provost of Wor- 


cester, and Prebendary of Gloucester, and who 
died in October, 1736; also, the family and 


descendants of the latter, for forty years the col- 
lector of the salt duties at Middlewich, Cheshire, 
who died in April, 1749, will be thankfully re 
| ceived by Witiram Dvaye. 


Philadelphia. 





| Proressor Brxz.—Where can an account of 
| the experiments on alcohol by Prof. Binz, which I 
| believe has been published, be obtained ? 


S. H. D. 


“Love’s Lanour’s Lost.”—In the Daily News, 
some two or three months ago, there was a letter 
from the Director of the “‘ New Shakspere Society, 
in which he quoted an expression of Burbage, t 
the effect that this play would be sure to be liked 
by the Queen. What is the authority for this 
statement ? SPERIEND. 


Tur “ Ancnipoxes.”—Can you help me to the 
name of the author, or some account of the Archi- 
doxes, an alchemical work mentioned by Sit T. 


Browne, Religio Medici, vol. ii., 347 (Bohn’s ed.)! 
? F. Store. 


Luppoxys.—Can Mr. FurnIvatt, or any 006 
give a satisfactory explanation of this word, a8 0 
curring in Townley Myst., Surt. Soc., p. 313? 


J.T. F 





Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
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a 
«This heavy blow and great discouragement.” 
“Circumstance, that unspiritual God.” 
Where are these very constantly recurring quo- 
tations ? W. Grirri. 
University Club, Dublin. 


Tn O’Nemts or Cranenay.— What is the 
belonging to, and what the coat of armour 
i by this family? Is the latter in any way 
diferent from that of the other branches of the 
ONeills ? TERENCE. 





Replies. 
ELECTIVE AND DEPOSING POWER 
OF PARLIAMENT. 
(gh S, xii, 321, 349, 371, 389, 416, 459; 5S. i. 
130, 149, 169, 189, 209, 229, 349.) 
(Continued from p. 851.) 


ON THE 


As to the “ mitigation ” of the “feudal system,” 
so as “to preserve to the iP ople their ancient righ 
elective sovereignty,” by the Conqueror, I would 
Stubbs’s History. p. 338, where that 
n says that the crown continues to 
after the Conquest, owing chiefly 


f 
refer to Mr. 
i historia 


ve even 





_ Spe al circumstances of his successors 

I d ea ch “to make for himself a title in 
default of hi reditary right”: that “ perfunctory, 
s toa t extent the forms of election and 


ere, they did not lose such real im- 
hey had possessed earlier, but furnished 
acknowledgment of the rights of th 


cognition of the duties of the 








“The recognition of the king by the people was effected 
by the formal acceptance at the coronation of the person 
whom the Nationa! Council had elected, by the acts of 
homage and fealty performed by the tenants in chief, 
and by the general oath of allegiance imposed upon the 
whole people, and taken by every freeman once at least 
in his life. The theory that by a reversal of these pre- 
cesses, that by renunciation of homage, by absolution 
from the oath of allegiance, and by a declaration that 
the rights conferred by consecration had been forfeited, 
the person so chosen could be set aside, was owing to the 
existence of competition for the throne, kept prominently 
before the eyes of the people : and in the speech of 
Hetiry of Winchester, proposing r the election of the Em- 
press Matild ja, it is explicitly stated (Malmesbury, Hist. 
Nov., iii, 44),’ —Stub bs’ 8 His tor ¥, P- 339, 

I shall have to refer to this last again, and shall 
only say now that these citations are not adduced 
as original authorities, but as the words of a man 
who has spent his life in examining those authorities. 

hey seem to confirm all that I have been s aying. 

I do not de ny that the influence on the succession 
to the crown of the heredit: ary succession of the 
feudatories was very great. As we go on, notices of 
the formal election are — and rarer; yet the 
right is never entire aly lost, but is revived at great 
enses. It was not till the reign of Wi illiam IIL. 
that the crown first became legally hereditary. 














culties of W. F. F.’s view (pp. 551 sq. 556). 
the Common Law is based on customs, 


| statement that 
was correct, 
would be better to read “ 
for - Parliament ad 


and also judiciary law, 
deputies of the sovereign. 








W. F. F. is pleased to say of two of my state- 
ments, “that they are so strange that it is not 
necessary to refute them.” I think, however, that 
I can clear up his doubts. The first is that the 
feudal system “as a system” never existed any- 
where. By system I mean an organization, complete 
in itself, imposed, as a whole, on a nation by the poli- 
tical superior or sovereign, or voluntarily adopted, 
as a whole, by the nation itself. Now, as far as I 
am aware, a feudal system (as including both govern- 
ment and land tenure) in this sense did not exist. 
In England we have traces of feudalism even before 
the Conquest ; and the Conqueror himself was very 
far from introducing a new system or any system 
at all into England. He replaced “thegns” by 
Norman “knights” ; but the Conquest did bring 
in many feudal rules and customs hitherto. un- 
known in England. Feudalism is the resultant of 
many distinct forces working gradually; and at 
no time is it correct to say that it existed “as a 
ystem ” anywhere. 

Another statement is that “all law is made by 
Parliament.” W. F. F. attempts to refute this by 
showing what the materials of the Common Law 
were. I agree with him that there are many feudal 
customs in it; but I contend that these do not exist 


as law, because they are not observed by consent of 


all, but by virtue of the supreme power of the sove- 

reign one or number. W. F. F. shows so great a 
kn owledg e of legal history, that he must sure ly be 
aware of. the remarkab le conc »ption of “ Law’ 


| originated by Bentham, and elaborated by the late 
Mr. Austin. 
on Jurisprudence, has shown decisively that cus- 
tomary law is not Law, Say my sO Ci ag but 
| only 
sovereign as statute law, or by the judges (who are 
authorized 


The latter, in his penetrating Lectures 


becomes so either by its —, yy the 
subordinates of the sovereign) as 
He also dwells on the great diffi- 
Thus 
but is not 
as being customs. Hence I think that my 
all law was “made by Parliament” 
though to make it strictly accurate it 
sovereign one or number 

: this would include statute law 
as made by authorized 


judiciary law. 


Law 


] 


It has been often said that the feudal system 


was introduced into England at the Council of 
Sarum, 
clearly that the oath then exacted from every free 
man was merely the ordinary oath of allegiance, 
combined with an act of homage to the king as 
supreme landowner. 


1086 ; but Mr. Stubbs (p. 265 sq.) shows 


It was merely “s precaution 
taken against the disintegrating power of feud: alism,” 


piee: 


and its real importance lies in that it shows the sys- 
tem (of land tenure) to have become already con- 
solidated. 


This disposes of W. F. F.’s argument 


based on an assertion of Mr. Butler. 
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[t is then stated on the authority of William of 
Malmesbury that the Conqueror adopted his second 
son as the heir of England; but it is allowed that 
the king, with the assent of the barons, “ can alter 
the future succession to the crown,” a proposition 
which seems to me to apply rather to the elective 
than the hereditary theory. Ordericus Vitalis, 
who is quite as good an authority, gives a very 
different account. He says that the Conqueror on 
his death-bed did not nominate his second son to 
succeed him in England, but only expressed a 
strong wish that the son who had been ever dutiful 
to him should take his place (Robert, of course, took 
Normandy, where strict hereditary succession pre- 
vailed), and added, “ tantum decus hereditario jure 
non possedi.” 

The election of Henry I. is asserted by Malmes- 
bury and the Chronicle. The expressions used 
by the former show that a real election, and 
not merely a coronation, was meant: “ Electus est 
in regem, aliquantis tamen ante controversiis inter 
proceres agitatis atque sopitis,” 7@.¢., there were 
disputes not as to the coronation, but as to the 
election, which were allayed by the arguments of 
Henry, Earl of Warwick. W. F. F. has no right 
to misinterpret, as he does, the plain words of the 
Chronicle, ““ The witan who were then near at 
hand chose Henry king,” it being added that he 
then went to London, where we know that he was 
crowned. Henry himself, in his letter of recall to 
St. Anselm, says: “ Ego, nutu Dei, a clero et « populo 
electus.” His speech as to his daughter’s succes- 
sion shows both the increasing strength of the 
hereditary principle and the importance of con- 
firming it by the elective theory; for, if she had 
hereditary right, this confirmation was quite un- 
necessary. One great argument for her was that 
she was, by her mother, the lineal heir of the old 
dynasty, a fact which had great influence. Stephen, 
according to Gervase, “a cunctis fere in regem 
electus est”; but his foolish acts, e. g., bringing in 
foreign mercenaries (though he partly owed his 
election to the national dislike to the rule of an 
“alienigena”), arresting the three bishops, &c., 
alienated all classes of his followers, and terrible 
anarchy ensued, of which William of Newbury 
gives a vivid picture. He says that neither Stephen 
nor the Empress had any great power over their 
nominal adherents, who fought solely for their own 
advantage, and were only kept from desertion by 
lavish grants and gifts. Thus, if Stephen’s right, 
after the first year or two, was not generally acknow- 
ledged, neither was that of the Empress. Again, 
Henry of Winchester, we are told by Malmesbury 
(cited above), tried to get the election of the Em- 
press by expatiating on the misdeeds of Stephen, 
which were not denied by his adherents; yet itis a 


remarkable fact that the proposal to elect her was 
alone made, there was no attempt made to crown 
her. 














W. F. F. now begins a series of quotations from 
the Chronicle of Matthew of Westminster, It may 
be well to say, for the benefit of those who may 
not know it, that it is now generally agreed tha 
this Chronicle is a mere abridgment of those of 
Matthew Paris and of Roger of Wendover, written 
in the Abbey of Westminster. Such at least jx 
the opinion of such competent judges as Sir Francis 
Palgrave, Sir Frederick Madden, and Mr. Luard 
Hence it is not of any great value in itself, except 
so far as it is a copy of those two Chronicles, The 
first citation is to the effect that Stephen, in 4 
great council, recognized Henry’s hereditary right. 
and that Henry “ hardly ” consented to his retain. 
ing the crown for life. In Matthew Paris and 
Roger of Wendover the word translated “ hardly 
by W. F. F. is “benigne,” which, I fancy, will 
scarcely bear that meaning; and his argument as 
to the death of the Empress falls to the ground, 
for she only died in 1167. The fact is that in 
virtue of the compromise of Wallingford, Stephen 
having lost his eldest born, Eustace, the year before, 
agreed to adopt Henry as his heir, the rights of 
Stephen’s other children to their Continental estates 
being secured. Matthew Paris, far from speaking 
of any ill feeling between them, asserts that gifts 
and letters were interchanged. Stephen only sur- 
vived ten months, and Henry then was hailed king, 
and crowned in the presence of a large number of 
nobles. He thus did not owe the crown to his 
descent, though he did owe his adoption by Stephen 
to it in part; yet this last may fairly be taken as 
only pointing out whom he wished to succeed, and 
this wish was approved and sanctioned by the 
barons confirming the treaty. 

Mr. Stubbs most justly remarks:— 

“The right of the baronage to elect the king was one 
which every sovereign in turn was politic enough to 
acknowledge, and of the reality of which he was so far 
conscious that he took every means of escaping it. The 
election of Henry I. and of Stephen, the claim put for- 
ward to elect the Empress, the acceptance of the heir of 
King Henry, and the rejection of the heir of Stephen, 
place this prerogative of the nation, however indifferently 
the Council which exercised it represented the nation, 
upon an incontestable basis.” 

After describing the death of Henry IL, Paris 
and Wendover continue:—“ Defuncto igitur rege 
Henrico, Ricardus filius ejus statim injecit manus 
in Stephanum de Thurnham, senescallum Ande- 
gavie.” This of course only applies to the succes- 
sion to Normandy, Anjou, &c.; but both chroniclers 
abstain from calling Richard “ Rex” till his core- 
nation. I must, however, admit that we have no 
formal notice of his election; but the fact that his 
authority was always undisputed, save by Joba, 
shows that he was frankly accepted by the people. 

With reference to the adherence of many barons 
to Arthur against John, the chroniclers say expressi¥ 
that they were “ barones Andegavia, Cenomanniz, 
et Turonice ” ; and it would appear from this, that 
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though Arthur hims¢ lf may have sometimes claimed 
the crown of England, the barons supported his 
daim only to Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. This 
seems to be also the impression of Mr. Kitchin, in his 
recent excellent History of France. I do not think 
Hubert Walter's speech at all justifies W. F. F.’s 
remarks, p.191. The Primate did not “acquiesce” 
in the election of John: he spoke warmly in his 
favour, and created such an impre ssion that all those 
present elected John. We learn, from a previous 
passage, that these were the archbishops, bishops, 
earls, barons, and all others who had a right to 
be present at the coronation, 7. ¢., in fact, all the 
members of the great Council. The Primate, in 
reply to a question, answers that he did this in 
order that John, having only an elective title, 
night restrain himself from giving way to his evil 
disposition. Then, and then only, is mention 
made of the coronation, which, we are told, took 
place the day after this meeting. Can anything be 
clearer! Election and coronation are described as 
taking place on different days, which shows that 
one did not imply the other. W. A. B. C. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





COL- IN COL-FOX. 
(5 §. i. 141, 211.) 

Iam more than sorry to differ from Mr. Wepc- 
woop, but I cannot see my way at all to cold “as 
an explanation of the element col- in all these com- 
pounds suggested by Mr. Gisrs.” Indeed it does 
not, to my mind, offer an explanation of any of 
them. The word, in its metaphorical acceptation, 
13 always, as 1t seems to me, more or less opposed 
to the notion of heat or warmth; and, if I am not 
mistaken, may be so understood in all the examples 
given by Mr. Wepewoop. The same usage pre- 
vails in the Greek and Latin tongues, especially in 
the latter; and it is a curious fact how many of our 
words employed in this kind of secondary intention, 
even when having no affinity to either of those 
languages, do most unmistakably derive their 
peculiar shade of meaning from equivalents in 
them. Hence my invariable custom—in the case 
of some rare usage of word or expression—is always 
to go to work in my Greek and Latin “ diggings,” 
where I seldom fail of “ running it to ground.” 

Now for the examples or illustrations, one by 
one, and each in turn. A word, however, first on 
Mr. Wepewoon’s explanation of cold,—“ the type 
of what is depressing, deadly, revolting to the feel- 
ings.” Of “deadly ” there can be no doubt; as to 
the other two, opinions may greatly differ. To some 
people cold is anything but “ depressing,” on the 
contrary, bracing, invigorating, &c., and by conse- 
quence, not “ revolting,” but very pleasurable, “ to 
the feelings.” “Cold-hearted *=impassive, unge- 
nial, unkindly, phlegmatic, the opposite of warm- 

rted=impressive, social, friendly, affectionate. 


| 


fluous for over-clothed”; adding, 








“ Cold-blooded”=very little differing from the 
former; perhaps froggish as opposed to viperine. 


“ Cold-comfort "when a man asks for bread, 
giving him a stone, or saying to the poor destitute, 
“Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not those things which 
are needful.” Ovid has the very expression, “ Fri- 
gida solatia” (Pont. iv. 2, 45), and but “ cold 
comfort ” was his, a wandering exile, “ per inhos- 
pitalem Caucasum.” “Cold-welcome "when the 
“cold shoulder” does service for the “ fatted calf.” 
In cold poison and cold iron I recognize as appli- 
cable the only one of the three meanings that I 
can accept; that is, “deadly.” A deadly poison 
and a deadly weapon are expressions about as 
common any among us. In the Latin poets 
gelida and frigida are constantly joined with mors; 
and in Greek, Yvypds is often so used. Lucan, in 
two places (v. 245, vii. 502), has “ frigidus ensis,” 
although some understand it in a different sense. 

In the first quotation, I would take “ cold ways” 
to mean sluggish, inactive, irresolute ways, often as 
or baneful in their effects as ways the 
very opposite. Such were Hamlet’s, and of which 
he so feelingly complains himself.* “Cold iron,” 
in the second, may be explained as the deadly 
weapon. In the third, I would submit that cald 
is not to be confounded with cold, but may be a 
derivative of calidus, which is often written caldus 

ready, prompt. That “women’s counsalis ben 
oftin ful colde,” is a truism few will be inclined to 
gainsay, supposing we interpret the word deadly— 
destructive, as it is evidently glossed in the line 
following. 

Upon the whole, I take col black to be 
preferable to cold, as explanatory of the compounds 
mentionedin Mr. Gipss’s paper, although as against 
a philologist such as Mr. Wepcwoop, I do so 
with great diffidence. It has just struck me that 
Shakspeare says (All’s Well that Ends Well, Acti. 
sc. 1), or makes Parolles say :— 

“«. ... Withal, full oft wesee 
Cold wisdom waiting on superfluous folly.” 


as 


“ poisonous a“ 


coal 


The word here surely can have no such meaning 
as “ depressing, deadly, revolting to the feelings.” 
Warburton glosses it: “ Cold, for naked; as super- 
“this makes the 
propriety of the antithesis.” 

According to this, cold means open, truthful, 
undisquised, and hence, taking it as the correct 
rendering, to which I see no objection, cold-prophet 
and cold-fox would be respectively a true prophet, 
an honest fox; just the opposite of what the col- 
prophet and the col-fox are described to be. 

Parolles is here contrasting himself with his 


wT TTS How stand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason, and my blood, 
And let all sleep ?” 
Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 4. 
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master or patron Bertram, of whom he has just 
been saying :— 
“ And yet I know him a notorious liar, 


Think him a great way fool, solely a coward; 
Yet these fixed evils sit so fit. in him, 
That they take ; — when virtues steely bones 


Look bleak in the cold wind.” 


So we have “ cold wisdom Parolles, as again 
“ superfluous folly Bertram. 
What of the name Colp pperf sure ly it me 


k being used in 
admit, may be the 


dlack pepper, blac 
Cald, I 








the reading“ but wise and caut s.” Cold and 
calcul ig olten go toge he 
Ep » Tew, M.A. 

I shall be ebted to Mr. H. W I 
his having the courtesy to inform me on what 
grounds he bel ll to signify a “] 
tailed d oy and that “the tail of t es ephe is 
dog is commonly docked. My experience point 
in an opposite d 1. Neitl n the Highlar 
of Scotland, t Hills of Cumber! l 1 We 
moreland, n 1 Derbyshire, are the tails of thes 
a cs mutilat » Tal a I knew. The n parabl 





draughtsman, and Hogart moralist on wood 


Thomas Bewick, delineates the Scotcl ephe a 
dog with a fine and perf tail | 
Bell, in his British Quad lso draws t 
collie with pert t | lone tail. | 0 he 

cur, or cattle dog, « t from the sheep di 
G 2 Jucs. | 
| 
Whilk I ink Mr. G for his * ¢ le ow 
dogge,” I thank Mr. W EDGWooD more for his 
* cot=cold See a note of mine, “N. & Q., 
{#2 S. iv. 326). famed some quotations wherein 


cold occurs 
“ Tho that 


comen hider, it was a cold reed. 7 
* Be God !’ seyde sire Ote, ‘ that is a cold reed.’” | 
(Game , L. 759.) 

** But with poore Lazarus they shall obtaine | 
Cold comfort, & small relic | 
Their hunger-starved b 

| 

| 


fe to sustain 

“lies,” &e 

, 8 Whéstle, 1. 1704.) 
In Rede Me and be not Wrothe (Arber’s Ed.. 

p. 37), the discussion being about the death of the 

“holy masse," Jefiray Says: | 

‘Mary watkyne thou sayest very trothe 

We sh all have but a colde bri the 

I feare me shortely after this.’ 


The influence of climate on the tone of Proverbs 


and Words (see Mr. Nicnoxson’s note, “ N. & 0.” 


3° §. xi. 413) is very striking. Joun Appis, 
Brovenam Ayecpores (4 §. ix. 195, 250.)— 


A Mippte Tempxar (p. 250) is quite right in his 
conjecture. The verses referred to appeared in 
the “ Black Dwarf, a London weekly publication, 


| aboo.” 


| presumed 


New make s bed, and all its sweets en 
“Curio Rickway.” 
In tl number we learn that T. J. Wook 
‘N. & Q.,” passim), the editor, had been arrested 
nd imprisoned OtrHarR Hamsr 
‘Tem A MUTANTUR,” &c. (1%, 3™, 4° 5. 
passi This is from Lotharius, only the first 
——— ild be omnia. Refer to Del e Pe 








No. 14, Wednesday, April 30, 1817.” 
begins (from Pope):— 
“ Satire’s my weapon ; but I’m too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet.’ 

I referred to the index, and amongst the “ Poet; 
I found “a dramatic poem” entitled “The Bug. 
This I thought was the very thing, as | 
that that inelegant word had some 
reference to Norfolk Howards. It does no 
ippear to be a dictionary word, for I do not 


Its motte 








find it in one that seldom fails me, namely, “4 
New 1 Comprehensive Dictionary of the Ena 
] Lana , as Spok and Writt n. By Hvis 
Clarke ”—a very ubiquitous gentleman. ee 
] Was mistaken, however : the poem abov 
referred to h no more to do with the one in 
qi tion than t appears to have to do witl Lord 
B vr] The verse serve as the motto to 
entitled “ Let those who don’t like Eng. 


Z 


} 





and corruption’s to 

nguage of both knave 4 

» not like the country leave it’; 
taphor receive it), 

est me as in bed I lie, 

t ve my bed for the 

But Rout the Vermin, every bug 


» sneaking c 
ak the | 
; 
se who at 
swer is (in me 








nad Toe 





destroy 


Matthize rbonii Collin. Franef, 
It runs: 

© Lotharii I 

**Omnia mutantur, nos et m atar 
Illa vices quasdam res habe 





m>; 


. p. GSD. 


ales illis, 
iA ViICCS. 
R S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 
De Derectisvus Mis (5% S. i. 286 
to J. T. F. these extracts: 1. From the Pupia 
Oculi, cap. vi., de casibus periculosis in Missa :— 


I offer 


“Si aliquid ceciderit in calicem ante consecrati 
ute abstrahatur. Si venenosum fuerit vel abb 
le ut musca vel aranea totum deponatur et 
paretur calix et procedatur i in missa. Si post consecra- 
tionem aliquid hujusmodi in calicem ceciderit debet 
illud caute abstrahi et diligenter lavari et comburi et 
ablutio sumi si poterit sine pe riculo : alias debet simul 
cum cineribus in sacrarium mitti: si hujusmodi sanguis 
quovismodo sine periculo poterit a sace erdote sun unter. 
Si vero venenum ibi esse deprehenderit immissum nullo 
modo debet sumere nec alteri dare ne calix vite vertatur 
in mortem. Sed debet in aliquo vasculo ad hoc congruo 
cum reliq uiis prese rvari. Et ne sacramentum maneat im 
perfoctunn deb et novam materiam in calicem apponere 
et denuo resumere a consecratione sanguinis et sacri 
mentum perficere.” 


2. From Herbert’s “Typographical Antiquities,” 
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vol. iii., in the Gentleman’s er for August, 
1797; I quote from Walker's Extracts, i., 470 :— 
“The Boke named the Royall, compyled at the Re- 
quest of King Phelip (le Bele of Fraunce) in the year 
WOCLXXIX. 

Of the translation of this book, made and printed 
by Caxton, Mr. Herbert remarks that he knows of 
no other copy than that which is in the king’s pos- 
session ; and that to it are annexed some 
njunctions or instructions to a priest about saying 
Mass, intituled, “¢ Of the Negligences happyning in 
the Masse, and of the Remedyes. Made especially 
for the symple peple, and for the symple 
which understond not latyn.” The instructi 
Jluded to is at p. 1769, as follows : 

“A doctour whyche is called Bonauenture saith that 
yf tofore the consecracion a flye or loppe or ony other 
1 use beest were found inthe chalyce, it ought to be 





curious 


pre Sts 


m 





to be put in the pyecyne.” 


C. F. Warren, M.A. 
Perhaps this note from Bp. Hall’s Satires, p. 91, 
may be interesting :— 
“To see a lazy tee Acholithite, 
Armed against a devout flye’s despight, 
Which at th hy altar doth the Chalice vaile 
With a broad flie-flappe of a peacocke’s tayle.’ 


SENNACHERIB. 


With reference to my last query on this subject 
Th now to state that similar “ Cantel ” 

found in Sarum Missals, — they were 

not in those to which I had then had opportunity 

of referring. They are contained in Forbes’s reprint 

of the Sarum Missal. . > F 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Ave are 


some 


CoUNTESS OF 
-Corio, the Milanese 
precise in his account of 


Lucta Viscontt, 
990" 


wal. 


Kent (5% §, i. 
Historian, who is very 
the Visconti family, 


evidently s upposed that Lucia married the son of 
Henry IV., although he confuses him with her 


first hus band, Edmond, Earl of Kent. Hisaccount 
of the Earl’s marriage materially corrects Dugdale’s 
statement. Dugdale says (Baronage, ii. 
“Edmond took to wife in 8 Hen. IV. (1407) the 
lady Lucie, daughter to the Duke of Milan, in- 
the P tiory of St. Mary Overy, in Southw: ark, and 
kept his wedding-feast in ‘the Bishop of ge 
chester’s house.” Corio, on the other hand, 
cumstantially relates that the marriage took p ae 
at Milan, in October, 1384; and he can scarce ly be 
mistaken in the date, because Bernabo Visconti 
was dethroned and poisoned in 1385. He says 
(Historie Milanese, Part IIL. p. 257 b): ; 
“Tn the month of Oct tober, 1384, the Count of Couci 
(Ingelram de Couci, Earl of Bedford, and son-in-law of 
Edward IIT. ) arrived in Lombardy with 2,000 lances, on 


4é)s 








venym< ver 
caste into the piscine. And the chalyce ought to be 
wasshen, and to put other wine and water in to the | 


chalyce. And yf after the consecracyon were found ony | 

hing, as poyson, or venymous beste in the chalyce, it 
o be taken wysely and wesshen, and to brenne the 
And the asshes and the wasschyng of the beeste | 


his way to assist Louis of Anjou. He was received by 
Bernabo Visconti with great honour and courtesy. 

At Milan the above-named Count and a certain Bishop, 
in the name of Zdmond, Earl of Kent, son of Henry, 
King of England, espoused Lucie, daughter of B eee 
with a marriage portion of 75,000 golden florins 

It appears, therefore, that there is an error of 
twenty-three years in the received date of Lucia’s 
first marriage, and that in after generations she 
was reputed in her own country to have been the 
wife of a son of King Henry IV. 

No one would suppose, from the ab 
will, which is printed in the Testam 
that Lucy married a second husband ; 
MENTRUDE is too diligent and 
of the Records to leave this dot 


tract of her 
ta Vi 
but 


usta, 
Her- 
urate tudent 
ht 


unsolved. 
TEWARS. 





(5 §. i. 287.)—Jnq is from Danish 
letch from Danish lek, 


Letcnu : In 
a meadow or pasture ; 
i mall stream, a leak. This, in Devonshire 
l¢ illed a leet It may interest Mr. Dopson 
in the North, a small stream is also 
If from a bog, water st) common 
wth), trickles, or runs, the bog then 
s called Sike is frox - the Danish swve, to 
( lrip, whence Nag ~ de rus } x whi ch, tot his d: ay, 
is called in the North a siv a pro! Seadhors 

as in Danish. 


| 
| 
| 
1 end, 


is 


wor lin the N« 
a stke. 
vp, a 








For the inform: stion of W. B., p. 305 Sarre is 
by no means obsolete, but in very common use in 
the North of England, and is derived from the 
Danish skaar, meaning a lot of rocks ly ing together ; 
but in the passage in All’s Well that I Well, 

| scarre means suit, see notes, Collier's Shc are 
B. 

Brockett renders letch, “a long, narrow swamp 
in which water moves eS *; but letch 
may also be, 7. q., leg, lake, lock, which, in compo- 
sition of geographical names, are, like ley, usually 
from A.-5S. legh, leah, lega, le y, a ley, field, 
place. Ing, in local names, is from A.-S. ing, 
inge, 2 meadow, pasture, enclosure (( — winga; 


O. G. ing, inge, a field, tract of land, s metimes 

Inq is liable to take the fo rms of ingr, 

ingen; vingr, ving n; ji d, fingr, Jinger, 

jingen ; wing, wang, wong; swang, swong ; ang, 

anger, hanger. R. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 


ung). v7 ger, 


vind, 


DecourRLAND (5* §. i, 287.)—This name is pro- 

bably from Courland, i. ¢., Kurland in Russia. It 

might also be derived from some local name in 

Normandy. Courland found a Suffolk 

(American) name. R. S. CHarnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


is as 


“Sr. SrerHens ; or, Pencriyies,” &e. (5% §. 
i. 50.)\— Will Mr. PRESLEY give his reasons for 
ascribing the authorship of St. Stephens, &c., by 
Mask, to Mr. James Grant? I presume he means 


the former editor of the Morning Advertiser. I 
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have not read the work for several years, but I 
shouldn’t think (in a matter of this kind what you 
think about authorship isn’t worth a straw) it was 
by Mr. Grant. It was inquired after in “ N. & Q.,” 
3° §. xi. 153. The book contains a very favour- 
able notice of Lord Brougham. Mr. Graat pub- 
lished one other book (Impressions of Ireland and 
the Irish) with the same publisher (Cunningham), 
but that was not for several years after, namely, in 
1844 ; and Mr. Grant published at least six other 
volumes in 1839, besides his newspaper work. 
OvpHarR Hamst. 


Bupa (5% §, i. 287.)—Several writers assert 
that Buda and Pest (vulg. Pesth), pron. Pesht, 
have the same meaning as Ofen. It is not made 
out by a perusal of Slavonic or Magyar dictionaries. 
A French writer says Pest is = orient. In the 
different Slavonic dialects the name Buda is 


written Budin, Budjn, Budin, and Buda. It 
might mean “frontier” in Bohemian. Conf. 
Budissin (Bauzen)=“ lower frontier.” 


R. S. CHARNOCK. 
Gray's Inn. 


Arms or Mineate (5 §, i, 227.)\—There is a 
Millgate (Milngate)—Long Millgate—in Man- 
chester, and it is not improbable that one of the 
Radclyffes, of Ordsal (a mile and a half away), 
about 200 years before the marriage of Baynbrigge 
and Milgate, resided there on his property, and 
was called, say, “ John,” or “ Jenkyn, of the Miln- 
gate,” which would account for the Radclyffe coat 
in the window of Lockington Church. The label 
goes for nothing. It was the proper “ difference” 
for M. of Lockington ; and as to the “ undiffer- 
enced ” arms of Radcliffe, at so early a time as the 
fourteenth century it was not altogether uncommon, 
where a younger gon’s name got changed by habit 
(as was almost invariably the case) to still retain 
undifferenced the paternal arms. This is my ex- 
perience from much observation during the last 
two or three years. T 


Hinpoo Game (5" §. i. 287.)—F. 8S. E. is 
quite right; the round cards belong to a popular 
Hindu game common in India, called Ganjifu or 
Ganjpa, of which a full account is given in 
Bloehmann’s admirable translation of an excellent 
work, the Ain-i-Akbari, vol. i. p. 306. E. 


“Notes on THE Four Gospets” (4™ §,. xi. 
503 ; 5 S. i. 335.)—The initials F. M., affixed to 
the advertisements to the reader in these two 
volumes, are, I believe, those of the Rev. Francis 
Martin, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Craven University Scholar in 1823, and seventh 
Wrangler in 1824. Having used these volumes 
(the second of which contains the notes on the 
Gospels and Acts, the former a variety of most 
useful tables and treatises) formany years I would 








} 
recommend your readers to secure a copy when 


they meet with one, for the work has now become 
It was printed in 1838-1840, 


W. E. Bucxuey. 


scarce. 


Worps AnD Purases PREVALENT Ix Utsrep 
5% §. i, 245.)—Both Halliwell and Wright give 
“ Beddy. Greedy ; officious. North.” Jamieson, 
on the word, after saying, “‘ Expressive of a quality 
in greyhounds ; the sense uncertain,” goes on— ~ 

“ It may, however, be the same word which occurs in 
the S. proverb, ‘ Breeding wives are ay beddie,’ Kelly, 
p. 75. ‘ Covetous of some silly things,’ N. In this sense 
it is probably allied to Isl. beid-a, A.S. bidd-an, Mes, G. 
bid-jan, Belg. bidd-en, to ask, to supplicate, to solicit,” 

Joun Appis. 


The word beddy occurs in a Scottish poem men- 
tioned by Sir Walter Scott, and called The Last 
Dying Words of Bonny Heck :— 

** But if my puppies ance were ready, 
Which I gat on a bonny lady: 
They'll be baith cliver, keen, and beddy, 
And ne'er neglect, 
To clink in like their ancient deddy, 
The famous Heck.” 

Scott remarks in a note—“ The learned Dr, 
Jamieson, quoting this passage, gives up beddy as 
a word of unknown signification. It may mean 
ready at bidding or command.” 

Grorce R. Jzssz. 


Tue Evin Eye (5" §. i. 324.)—This supersti- 
tion is spread over the greater part of the world. 
Virgil was familiar with it, and puts an allusion 
to it into the mouth of Menalcas :— 

** His certe neque amor causa est ; vix ossibus haerent. 

Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.” 


K. P. D. E. 


“ Mary QUEEN oF Scots AND HER AccusERS” 
(5% §S. i. 319.)\—Does it follow that because a 
Dispensation was granted in the case of Bothwell 
and Lady Jane Gordon, that they were actually 
married or even contracted? Ithink not. If not, 
of course it must be taken that Mary Queen of 
Scots was legally married to Bothwell. T. H. 


Tottrxe Betts (5 §. i. 309.)—Evil spirits 
seem to be much afraid of bells, though, according 
to Foulis, in his Popish Plot, there is a legend that 
the Deyil was once so far converted as to “ pay for 
a bell to tole the people to Mass.” Almost every 
writer on the passing-bell mentions the idea of 
driving away evil spirits. But as to the present 
object of tolling, Bourne says, in a chapter on the 
Soul-bell (Ant. Val.):— 

“ And for this reason it is that this custom was first 
observed, and should still be retained among us, Vit, 
That the prayers of the Faithful may be assisting to the 
Soul ; and certainly it might be more profitably retained 
were it so ordered, that the bell Seal be tolled before 
the Person’s Departure.” 
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He also quotes this proverb as having arisen 
from the practice of praying on the sound of the 
bell :— , 

“ When the bell begins to toll, 
Lord, have mercy on the soul.” 
The tenor at Bromham, Wilts, cast 1748, gives 
this account of its office :— 
«JT sound to bid the sick repent, 
In hope of life when breath is spent. 
Memento Mori.” 
(Lukis on Church Bells, p. 111.) 

The 67th Canon of the English Church says— 
«Whenever any is passing out of this life, a bell 
shall be tolled, and the minister shall not then 
slack to do his last duty.” Bishop Hall says it calls 
us “ to our prayers for the departing soule ; to our 
preparation for our owne departing” (Med. on 
Passing- Bell SENNACHERIB. 


The Passing-Bell was tolled to invite the prayers 
of the faithful to assist the dying in their last 
hour. The knell was rung to give warning to offer 
thanks for the deliverance of a soul out of this vale 
of misery. This is called in Canon Ixvii. “ one 
short peal.” MackenzigE E. C. Watcorr. 

Marsnat Ney (5 §. i. 327.)—The grave in 
Pére la Chaise is in the principal avenue, and close 
to that in which Béranger and Manuel the orator 
lie together, surrounded by the sumptuous tombs 
of his brother marshals, and within sight of those 
of the Generals Foy and Gobert, and that of Baron 
larrey, the surgeon of Napoleon I. He has no 
cenotaph, or simple headstone even, to tell the 
passer-by who it is that lies within the lichen- 
covered rusty iron railing ; and few there are who 
recognize it, unless prompted by individual interest 
in the intrepid and unfortunate soldier, or by 
curiosity at the wildness of the neglected, uncared- 
for place. Years ago someone laid out the enclosure 
sa small garden, but no one since has ever tended 
it, and weeds have choked all but a few small wild 
flowers, There is now no slab nor inscription such 
as was described as existing in 1827, or if there is, 
it is completely hidden beneath the ground and 
tangled briar. J. D. Hoppus. 


I visited Marshal Ney’s grave in 1861, and it 
was just in the condition described by Mr. Ray- 
poLPH, the rank grass growing all over the grave. 
Ipicked a few wild flowers, which I kept as a small 
remembrance. J.C. F. 

Carrarnian Movuntarns (5% §. i, 328.)— 
H.J. B. will doubtless find, in the newly published 
and completed Geological Survey of the Austrian 
Empire, the best account of these mountains. 

0. 


Caarman Griz (5% S. i. 327.)\—As the word 
m seems somehow associated with mortuary 
customs, I should like to know if the title of a fine 





group of barrows, near Lynton, Devonshire, styled 
the “ Chapman Barrows,” has anything to do with 
this application of the word. 0. 


Captain Kipp (5" §. i. 268.)—As this query 
comes from the other side of the Atlantic, I would 
refer the inquirer to Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia, ed. 1850, vol. ii., p. 212, &. Watson 
seems to have culled from all the known sources of 
information as to Kidd’s family, career, and death. 
Watson mentions that he had seen an original letter 
from John Askew, in London, dated “‘ 22nd of 3 mo. 
1701,” to Jonathan Dickinson, containing the fol- 
lowing P.S.:—“Captain Kid and some other pirates 
are to execute (sic) tomorrow, at Execution dock, 
in Wapping; Kid to be gibbetted at Tilberry 
fort, Gravesend.” 

The ancient ballad of Captain Kid, in six 
verses, and written down from the recollection of 
old persons, is also printed ; it commences— 

1. “My name was Captain Kid bis 

When I sailed, when I sailed § “~™* 

My name was Captain Kid, 

And so wickedly I did, 

God's laws I did forbid, Bis 

When I sailed, when I sailed.” f°“ 
Apropos of pirates, Watson states that the famous 
Blackbeard, whose name is generally stated to 
have been Edward Teach, was actually named 
Drummond, and was a native of Bristol. ‘“ One of 
his family and name, of respectable standing, in 
Virginia, near Hampton,” is the authority. 

’, H. Patrersoy. 


Belfast. 


“BroGRAPHIA DramatTica” (5 §.i.247.)—Was 
Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography really written by 
any one called Oxberry ? Duncombe, the publisher, 
was not a man who stuck at trifles, and 1 question 
whether Oxberry was not an 2d captandum name 
to increase the sale of a very poor serial. N. 


Stone AuTars (5" §, i. 286.)—This is not the 
only altar slab which has been transferred to “ an 
ignominious position,” and that, too, at a time far 
later than the Reformation. In a church not a 
dozen miles from this, and in which I officiated for 
eight years as assistant curate, there was, in my 
time, standing in a mortuary chapel, a slab answer- 
ing very nearly to the description of that given by 
your correspondent, but which, on the restoration 
of the church by a subsequent incumbent, was re- 
moved from its original resting-place, and buried 
under the pavement within the communion rails, 
where, I have no doubt, it is to the present day. 
This translation, if I may so call it, took place 
not much more than ten years ago. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


DEVONSHIRE SupERSTITION (5 §. i. 325.)—The 
late Dr. Cureton, in his Ancient Syriac Documents 
(4to., London, 1864), says that he has seen copies 
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of the letter to Abgar in cottages in Shropshire. 
He quotes from an old Service Book of the Saxon 
times in which this letter appears, with the follow- 
ing words appended, “Si quis hance epistolam 
secum habuerit, securus ambulet in pace,” as evi- 
dence of the early prevalence in this country of a 
belief in its protecting power. Jeremiah Jones, 
writing about 150 years ago, says that “ the common 
people in England have it in their houses in many 
places, fixed in a frame with Our Saviour’s picture 
before it, and they generally, with much devotion 
and honesty, regard it as the word of God and 
the genuine Epistle of Christ” (New and Full 
Veth vl of Netthi nq the Canonical 1) thority of the 
) > = 2, ed. Oxford, 1827). Dr. Cure- 
ton himself believed that this correspondence, now 
commonly supposed to. be a forgery of the third | 
century, 3g ne, but unfortunately has no- | 
where left on record the grounds on which his 
belief was based. The Syriac text (with a transla 
tion) is given in the volume above mentioned. 
Freperic Norcare. 
17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





1 
Vol. IL., p. 


wa enul 


“Vacation”: A Porm (5 §. i. 328.)—The 
author is William Hall, who was a Fellow of Kin 

College, Cambridge, and held a place in the Post 
Office, given him by his friend ron, Sir 
Edward Walpole (Horace Walpole’s ther), when 
Postmaster ‘rom the d gnity of ] 
manners, and his intimacy with men of high rank, 
he obtained the name of P: Hall. These 
particulars are gathered from a letter addressed to 
Nichols by Mr. Justice Hardinge, 
father and Hall a brotherly affection existed. 
Justice Hardinge, no mean judge, 


Hall’s poetry : . 


and pat 
' 
pore 


Creneral. I his 


between whose 


thus speaks of 


**T never saw any of Mr. Hall’s Latin compositions in | 
verse ; but there are three of his Poems in English (to 
my ear at least) exquisite of their kind all of them: 


and, 
>a 


1. ‘ Vacation’; 2. ‘In the Dead of the Night 


» most genteel, as well as poetical galant 


Lady very handsome, but too fond of Dress.’ It is a 
perfect gem.”—Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 517, 
518. 


H. P. D. 


Sopa Warer (5" S. i. 348.)—A patent for the 
manufacture of soda water was granted to W. F. 
Hamilton on the 4th of May, 1809, but the beve- 
rage is mentioned quite as a matter of course, and 
not as being anything new. 

Seidlitz powders were patented August 23, 1815, 
by T. F. Savory ; but long before this W. Parker, 
of 69, Fleet Street, had brought out a sort of 
gazogene, or “ glass apparatus for making mineral 
waters,” which is described and illustrated in J. H. 
de Magellan’s De scription, &c., the second edition of 
which was published in 1779. But see further, on 


this question, “N. & Q.” 3° §, iii. 131, 217 ; 4™ 
S. v. 246, 306. R. B. P. 


Frecp Lore: Carr, &c. (4% S. xi. xii, passim : 
5% S. i, 35, 131, 311.)—There can be no doukt 
that the names of fields, which do not change, often 
substantiate many local features as they existed 
centuries ago. On a farm in this parish (Fordogy 
which I formerly occupied, as a home farm, it is 
certain that at some remote, but unknown period, 
a meal or grist mill must have flourished. as 
names of certain fields clearly indicate, sy I 
Kiln-butts, Head, Mid, and Tail Dan 
&e. No tradition whatever remains of such a mill. 
On the same farm, a 
Well,” in which there 
flow from which is copi 


the 





nother field is called “ ( ardan 
is a remarkable spring, the 


ind const int, 





sensibly diminished even in the severest drought, 
| There are various Cardan Wells in Scotland, all, | 
believe, deriving their denomination from Cardan, 
» widely celebrated Italian phy n, who wa 





brought to S« rtland by the Ar hbishop oI . 
Ar drews, und was for some time in the ho seh ld 
of Mary of Guise when Queen Regent. I presume 





Cardan must have had faith in good spring water 
is a hygiene. 
Can any of your readers throw more 





is commonly known on the 


4 
Ey 
oF: 


history? It is 
parish, from which he took his surname, and in 
time of the second King Robert dedicated hi 
Scoto-( » the Bishop of Glasgow. He was 
unquestionably an ecclesiastic; but did he hold 
the benefice of Fordoun (a mensal church of the 
Abbey of Arbroath) as a secular, or did he belong 
to the regular clergy ? 

From a remote period down 
the Carmelites, or White Friars, 





hronica t 


lastic put 


to the Reformation, 
of Aberdeen, 
were the owners of the secluded “ Friars Glen” in 
Fordoun, and it is possible the historian might 
have been associated with that fraternity. 
Fordun is, I apprehend, equivalent to F 
the “ strong hill”; and, if so, it is strikingly: 
cable to Strathfinella Hill, which, commencin 
opposite the church and extending for some miles 
to the west, forms a noble background to that part 
of the Vale of Strathmore familiarly known 4 
“The Howe of the Mearns.” This formidable 
barrier may have been found serviceable when the 
hostile Roman legions were encamped at Fordoun. 
These statements are controverted by B., a well- 
informed correspondent of a provincial newspaper, 
but to enter upon this controversy and the argu 
ments pro and con which passed, would take up 
an unreasonable space. He says of John of Fordua, 
“His work is unquestionably the foundation of 
true Scottish history, but it is to be feared since 
Dr. W. F. Skene has failed to throw additional 
light upon the history of Fordun, that unless some- 
thing turn up in the unexplored charter chests ol 
old Mearns lairds, or in some (as yet) unknown 
record either of the Cathedral of Aberdeen or the 
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Priory of St. Andrews, little will be added to the 
knowledge which we now possess regarding that 
historian.” By ignoring Cardan altogether, B. 
seems inclined to place him in the same category 
gs Finella, Paldy, or Palladius, and others who 
figure in the legendary stories of the district. 
Finella, the supposed murderess of Kenneth IIL, 
hailed from the historical castle of Kincardine in 
this parish, and the ancient sculptured stone in the 
old chapel in the churchyard is firmly believed to 
represent the assassination, whe n the king was 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Palladius. 17 
King’s Park, the Chancellor's Park, i 
immediate vicinity, are memorials of 
having been at one time a royal residence. 

Were any one, following in the wake of the 
brothers Grimm, to compile a narrative of 


ac., 1 


ore, as pertaining to the north-eastern counties of 
Scotland, he would find a rich mine in I 

besides well authenticated historical incidents, such 
as the surrender of the crown by Baliol in t 
Castle of Kincardine, or at least in which the terms 
of surrender were drawn up. 

Col. Robertson seems to have sm 
for Fordoun traditions when treated as historical 
facts. He says (Gaelic Topography, p. 480): “ In 
Kincardineshire there is a place called Paldy, which 
appears to be plainly from the Gielic ‘ Poll-du, or 
the dark pool, but which the fabulous 
tidiculously assert to be from the name of a bishop 
from Rome called Palladius.” J. C. or R. 

P.S. Iam indebted for some particulars in thi 
paper to Mi morials of Angus ani 
valuable work by A. Jervise. 


oraun, | 


e 


ill reverence 





writers 


Sm Davin Lynpsay (5 §. i. 108, 
—I cannot agree with L.’s reading of the “ pa-da- 
lm” passage, nor can I admit that the difference 
in Meaning is not mate rial, It appears to me to 
v 80 far Important as res nonsense, 
With all respect to L.’s judgment, I think the idea 
is not to be enterta moment that the 
thild-king, in requesting the poet to “ play,” added, 
after his first attempt to articulate “ pa-da-lyn,” 
the words “upon the lute.” Such a feat would be 
juite impossible for a child who could only lisp 
very imperfectly the poet’s name. That in Lain 
udition of Lyndsay “ pa” reads as “ papa,” is truly 
surprising in so clear-headed an editor of our old 
Scottish writers. L. complains that Sir Walter 
Seott and I (Arcades ambo!) “have not been 
dealing fairly with the late Mr. George Chalmers” : 
but a man is not entitled to the highest respect 
% an elucidator of obscure passages in our early 
¥nters when he permits any phrase of his author 
© go forth without some explanation, and Mr. 
lalmers has certainly made no attempt to clear 
ie passage in question. Probably he did not un- 
derstand it, but at least it would have been straight- 
forward had he said so in a foot-note. 


136, 236. 





sense or 


ned for a 





Give me leave to express my thanks to Mr. 
Sxeat for kindly directing me to a recent edition 
of Lyndsay’s works, which gives the pa-da-lyn 
passage correctly, and explains the “syllabis” to 
mean “ Play, David Lyndsay,” as I suggested in 
“N. & Q.” W. A. C, 


Glasgow. 


In The Lives of the Lindsays (1849) Lord Lind- 
say adopts the reading, = Play, Davi Lindsay '” 
See vol. i., p. 213, note. The meaning of the words 
appears to be simple enough. The child liked to 
hear his friend Davie Lindsay play on the lute, 
and, in his baby fashion, asked him to do so. 
“Then played” Davie “ twenty springs per queir.” 

MCOTUS, 


“Bioopy” (4 §. xii. 324, 395, 43 
37, 78, 278.)—I take the following “bravely hu- 
morous use of the epithet” from a paper in this 
Review :—‘“ Letters from 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to the author of Orion 
on literary and general topics.” 

Miss E. B. Barrett had sent Mr. Horne the MS. 
of her poem, “The Dead Pan,” asking his opinion 
about it. He wrote admiring its poetry and versi- 
fication, but objecting to such rhymes as, in the 
first verse, “tell us” and “ Hellas”; and still more 
to “islands” as a rhyme for “silence.” In reply, 
Miss Barrett began her letter:- 

“Oh, you are a gnasher of teeth in criticism, I see! 
Youare a lion and a tiger in one, and in a most carnivorous 
mood, over and above.” 

Concluding- 

“For all your kindness about the poem I am also 
grateful—‘ very’ grateful, if you will let me be so inso- 
lent to Mr. Lockhart. [Alluding to the critic who, in 
the Quarterly Review, carped and cavilled at several 
paltry and insignificant matters, such as the use of the 
word ‘ very,’ and sounding the ed at the close of certain 
words.] You are a bloody critic, nevertheless. I am 
glad to hear of B——, and agree with you on the point 
of Patmore. 


8; 5S, i. 


month’s Cont mporary 








“ Ever and truly yours, 
"3. 3. B” 

The author of Orion remarks :— 

“The bravely humorous use of the epithet that has 
made the reader start with incredulous and comical dis- 
may (having a back reference to the lady’s graphic allu- 
sion to lions and tigers), in defiance of all its ordinary 
objectionableness, and outrage on ‘ears polite,’ I could 
not make up my mind to omit, but, ‘ after a struggle,’ 
have left it to the generous and right appreciation of 
those readers who are not unlikely to be excessively 
amused, even if not quite approving of it.” 

Sparks Henderson WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Does reply (p. 37) imply that Hales-Owen_pos- 
sessed the relic? It was the property of Hales 
Abbey, near Winchcomb, co. Gloucester. Edmund, 
son of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, brought a relic of 
the Saviour’s blood from Germany, and gave a third 
part to the latter monastery. D. R. 
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“Pottice Verso” (5 §. i. 205, 255).—It can 
be proved, I regret to say, that the rendering of 
this gesture in M. Géréme’s noble picture is wrong. 

1. “ Pollice verso,” in Juv. iii. 36, is equivalent to 
- infesto pollice,” in Anon. 

** Speral et in seeva victus gladiator arena 

Sit licet infesto pollice turba minax.” 

Anth., Burm., iii. 82. 
and the meaning of “ pollice infesto” is shown by 
Quintilian, a contemporary of Juvenal: “ Fit et 
ille habitus qui esse in statuis pacificator solet, qui 
inclinato in humerum dextrum capite, brachio ab 
aure protenso, manum infesto extendit,” 
XI. iii. 119, 7.¢. the thumb pointing from the hand, 
as in the circus; and by Apuleius, “ duobus in- 
fimis conclusis digitis ceteros eminentes porrigens 
et infe sto pollic clementer subridens.”— Met. ii. 
142. The gesture is not per se violent, as is shown 
by “‘ clementer subridens” and “ pacificator.” The 
significance of the gesture is proved by Prudentius: 


vollic 


“ pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta jubet converso pollice rumpi: 
Ne lateat pars ulla anime vitalibus imis.” 
C. Symm. ii. 1097-9. 

Prudentius is, of course, a late writer; but the 
traditional use of the thumb must have been, at 
the very least, as well preserved in the circus as 
the meaning of the belt in the English ring. 

2. The meaning of “ pollice presso,” in applause, 
is certain : 


inder 


** Pollici proximus digitus, mediumque, qua dexter est, 
unguem poll cis summo suo jungens remissis ceteris est 
approbantibus.”— Quint. xi. 3. 

Hence, if “ pollice is the thumb kept down 
by the the thumb 
released from the finger, and pointed towards the 
breast of the s) Naturally, in pointing to 
the earth, the forefinger, and not the thumb, would 
be used ; 


presso” 
7 


finger, “pollice infesto” is 


ectator. 
and besides, the thumb posed in approval 


could be scarcely distinguishable, in a crowded 
circus, from the thumb turned towards the ground. 


whereas the difference is apparent between the 
thumb covered with the finger and the thumb 
erected against the breast. If we look at the 


figures in M. Gérome’s picture, we see the physical 
difficulty of the supposed 
all Roman views of decorum. 
passage in Juvenal is mistaken. What Juvenal 
not killing a gladiator, but killing 
him to please “the gallery”; just as Tacitus 
describes Drusus as— 


gesture 


one contrary to 
The point of the 


objec ts to is, 


* Quamquam vili sanguine nimis gaudens.” 
Anza. i. 76. 
Unsportsmanlike, he was fond of a battue. 
T. Macurre, T.C.D., 
Prof. Latin, Queen's College, Galway. 


THE WATERLOO AND PENINSULAR MEDALS (5 
S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235, 336.)—I am obliged to 
Mr. Fiemine for his explanation and reference to 





ee 
that part of the General Order of March 10, igi 
under which he considers that non-combatany 
became entitled to the Waterloo Medal, but hejs 
surely mistaken in his understanding of it, He 
says the order directs “that in commemoratig, 
of the brilliant and decisive victory of Watery 
a medal shall be conferred upon every officer, non. 
commissioned officer, and soldier of the British 
army present upon that memorable occasion”; apf 
he interprets British army to include “ of cours. 
regiments, corps, and departments, with ther 
respective military and civil elements.” But hoy 
doesthe Commander-in-Chief understand the order 
that is the point ; certainly not as Mr. Fremiye 
does, for there is not a single officer in a ciyjj 
department of the army who has had the Waterlg 
Medal conferred on him. For example, I will take 
the Medical Department. There can be no doubi 
the regimental surgeons were on the field, and had 
severe duties to perform ; and yet, if references 
made to the “ War Services of the Officers of the 
Medical Department,” a list which has the sanction 
of the authorities, there will not be found one with 
a Waterloo Medal, though many claim to have 
been present at the battle. It is the same with al 
the civil departments, and is, therefore, I think, 
conclusive on the question. W. Diez. 

Chichester. 





ul 


“ Davin’s TeaREs” (5S, i. 288, 354.)—My copy 
of Sir John Hayward’s David's Teares (1623), besides 
a metaphorical title-page of Vengeance shooting an 
arrow and Mercie reaching down a sealed pardon 
to King David on his knees, has a very brilliant 
and mind-full portrait of the Author, engraved by 
William Pass in his best style. Hayward’s portrait 
is also introduced as a vignette into the title-page 
of his Sanctuarie of a Troubled Soul, and (I think 
others. A. B. Grosart. 
Blackburn. 


“Les Provixctates” (5t8 §, i. 328.)—Watt 
(Biblio. Brit.) attributes this to Dr. Ludov. de 
Montalto. He also translated from the Portuguese 
manuscript A Jewish Tract, on the 53rd Chapter 
of Isaiah. Though written in 1650, this was rot 
published until 1790. - 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

“ Crorn or State ” (4% S, xii. 428; 5% Si 
37):— 

“ And out of spite, because I will not speak, they came 
yesterday, Monday, and took down my canopy, sayimg 
that I was no more than a dead woman, and without ay 
rank.” —P. 108. 

“Thinking to degrade me, they took down my canopy. 
. . « Lshowed them on the said canopy, in place of my 
coat-of-arms, the cross of my Saviour.”—P. 113.—Mis 
Strickland’s Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, London, 
1842, vol. ii. 

A foot-note explains the word I have italiciaed 
as “a cloth of state, or a sort of throne.” Itw 
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= 
be observed that the two extracts from Mary’s 

letters from Fotheringay, near the close of No- 

vember, 1586, are in marked contrast to the time 

alluded to by Mr. Froude. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Cotze (5 S. i. 328.) —There is a town or village 
called Colle in the province of Siena (Tuscany), 
SSW. of Florence, and another in the province 
of Molise (Naples), 8.S.E. of Campobasso. 

HERMIT. 


Bisoop Wren, or Exry (5% §. i. -The 
babies which Bishop Wren’s father sold were cer- 
tainly dolls for children to play with. They are 
thus mentioned in the Excise Act of 1656 :— 

“ Babies heads of earth, the dozen 002. 09s. 00d.” 
Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, II. 458. 


Le 
329. 


I think, but am not certain, that they were im- 
ported from Holland. EpwArpD PEACOCK. 


Licutep CanpLes AT Curistmas (4% §. xii. 
471.)}--In Belgium the children carry about the 
streets, from Christmas to the Epiphany, paper 
stars having a lighted candle in the centre ; they 
sing at the same time some verses of a carol. This 
seems to me somewhat akin to the practice men- 
tioned by A. R., and the appearance of the star at 
Bethlehem is doubtless the event commemorated 
in both cases. “Christmas,” says Blount, “ was 
called the Feast of Lights in the Western or Latin 
Church, because they used many lights or candles 
at the feast.” (Brand, Pop. Antiq., i. 471, Bohn’s 
ed. JAMES BRITTEN. 

British Museum. 


Cuartes I. as a Poet (5 S. i. 322.)—The 
whole of the poem Great Monarch of the World, 
which is more than twice as long as the extract 
given by Mr. Toornsury from Horace Walpole, 
may be found in Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Hamilton, p. 381 (ed. 1677), and in Percy’s 
Relicks, vol. ii., p. 330 (ed. 1767). Archbishop 
Trench also has given ten stanzas (different from 
Mr. Toornzury’s) in his Household Poetry, p. 114 
(2nd edit.), and says that these “ seem to constitute 
4 fine poem.” His Grace’s judgment on these 
points is not a mean one. 

C.:F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Roxburghe Ballads. Part IV. to Vol. II., Part I. and 
Part V. to Vol. II. Part. II. With Short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. Printed for the 
Society. 

THESE two portions of the Roxburghe Ballads contain 

about foursc re samples of the popular muse of the olden 

days. They are capitally edited, of course, by such an 
accomplished expert in the matter as Mr. William 


Chappell; and the printing 















Hertford Press of Stephen Austin & Sons. Of the 
ballads themselves, it is only to be said that they deal 
chiefly with love, liquor, morals, and immorality. They 
swing, as it were, roughly to rattling tunes. Their chief 
value now is in the illustrations they give us of life inthe 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Some of these 
would be unintelligible but for Mr. Chappell’s explana- 
tions. Thus we learn that “A Gravesend traveller” 
meant a teller of strange stories, and that “a lift” is a 
trick at whist, or other game at cards, in lifting for the 


deal. We have an echo of its cheating sense in ‘‘ shop- 
lifting.” To “hunt the fox” was to get drunk, and 


“‘Mondaye’s Worke” had just the same 
“Sollid”” was commonly used for “solemn,” and “sad 
coloured ” only implied a sober hue. “ Over-see-ers”’ was 
then a word of three syllables. To drink to a mistress 


meaning. 


in “greasy flap-dragons” was the roysterer’s gallantry, 
viz., ** candle-ends floating in a cup of spirits and set on 


fire, and he to swallow the candle” ! 
The above are among the elucidations of the text 
edited by Mr. Chappell. In some of the songs there is a 
healthy, hearty, honest tone. In “A light heart’s a 
jewel,” it is laid down that he who payeth only part of 
what he owes is a thief :— 
“T care not to weare Gallant raggs 
And owe the taylour for them, 
I care not for those vaunting brags, 
I ever did abhore them: 





Ballad | 


is highly creditable to the 





What to the worlde I seeme to bee 
No man shall prove contrary, 
My suites shall suite to my degree, 

O that fits my vagary!” 


“ 


London's Ordinarie ” gives many of the London signs 
of the taverns of the Stuart time, and some of them are 
as symbolic as “ Blind Cupid.” “The lamentation of a 
new married man” affords an illustration of early allusion 
to “dainty Katharine peares,” touching which fruit 
there has been some discussion in “N. & Q.” Of the 
legendary ballad, the best example is “The Lord of 
Lorn,” who— 
—- ‘sent his son unto the school 
To learn some civility.” 

Alluding to “God save the King,” Mr. Chappell says, 
“ The first set of words to this air in any foreign language 
were written bya Dane in 1790. The Prussian hymn, 
‘Heil dir im Siegerkranz,’ is admitted to be of still 
later date.” It is certain, however, that the French 
claim to have originated words and tune in the reign of 
Louis XI1V.! Some of these ballads confirm the saying of 
Selden, who compared them with straws thrown up in the 
air, “‘by which you may see which way the wind is; 
which you shall not do by casting up a stone. . . . More 
solid things do not show the complexion of the times so 
well as ballads and libels.” Their sale must have been 
great. Mr. Chappell has noted down “ more than 250 
ballad-publishers in London... as having published 
broadside ballads within the 17th century.” On the 
classification of these songs, the learned editor remarks : 

** Ballads were commonly called ‘ Northern,’ in order 
to evade the word ‘ rustic,’ which was too usually applied 
in an uncomplimentary sense to be agreeable to the class 
of ballad-buyers. .. . At a later date, ballads and tunes of 
this class were called ‘Scotch’; when this use of the 
word was forgotten, many of these ballads were supposed 
to be really Scotch. . sullad-singing in public places 
was prohibited in Scotland at an early period.” ‘“ The 
English milk-maids were,” says Mr. Chappell, “much 








noted as ballad-singers, and consequently were large 
buyers of ballads.” The price, one pent y, seems but « 
| trifle now ; but Mr. Chappell makes that penny equiva 


| lent to our present sixpence ; co that each milkmaid’s 
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répertoire was probably confined to a few examples. In 
the song here, ‘“‘ The Milke-maid’s Life,” the line— 

“ No sickness doth them assaile ’ 
seems to foreshadow a fact, of which Jenner subsequently 
made such important application. The fashionable part 
of London is indicated in the lines referring to 

— “the best house that stands aroe 

’Twixt Cheap and Charing Cross.” 
Of traditionary ballads, 
one of “ The Children in 
Mercer's Son of Midhurst 
but, as Sir Walter Scott remarked, 
to make a tradition” ; and it is | 
Midhurst will soon be las that of the 
son! We close the collection with reg: 
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Aptices to Correspondents, 


Vicat.—The article “Slang in High Places” 
contain the word about which you inquire, Neverti 
that it did once belong to “slang ” ms ay be inferred 
the following passage in Canon Robertson’s Hi 
the Christian Church (vol. ii., p. 200, new edit. 187i E 
‘In the course of these transactions” (the di 
between the Churches of Alexandria and Antiod 
133) “ Cyril expended enormous sums in bribes, or 
dictions,’ as the ey were styled, for the purpome 
ma ow x his interest at Court. ’ The Alex 
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W hile on the sub )j ct of ‘‘ ecclesiastical g 
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tion. 
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